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JUNE. 
Jung, with its rosese—June ! 
The gladdest monii of our capricious year, 
With its thick foliage and its sunlight clear ; 
And with the drowsy tune 
Of the bright leaping waters, as they pass 
Laughingly on amid the springing grass! 
Earth, at her joyous coming, 
Smiles as she puts her gayest mantle on; 
And Nature greets her with a benison ; 
While myriad voices, humming 
Their welcome song, fling dreamy music round, 
Till seems the air an element of sound. 
The overarching sky 
Wearcth a softer tint, a lovelier blue, 
As if the light of heaven were melting through 
Its sapphire home on high ; 
Hiding the sunshine in their vapory breast, 
The clouds float on like spirits to their rest. 
A deeper melody, 
Poured by the birds, as o'er their callow young 
Watchful they hover, to the breeze is flung— 
Gladsome, yet not of glee— 
Music heart-born, like that which mothers sing 
Above their cradled infant's slumbering. 
On the warm hillside, where 
The sunlight lingers latest, through the grass 
Peepeth the luscious strawberry! As they pass, 
Young children gambul there, 
Crushing the gathered fruit in playful mood, 
And staining their bright faces with its blood. 
A deeper blush is given 
To the half ripened cherry, as the sun 
Day after day pours warmth the trees upon, 
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| above the humbler shrubbery that spring around it and screen 
its naked roots from the rays of a summer sun. This patri- 
arch of the forest is associated with a tale of rural love and 
| romance, with which, before I lay down my pen, I may make 
| the reader acquainted. 

That clump of pines that lift their columns and cast their 
funeral shades above the summit of yonder knoll, could they 
speak, would tell of crime and remorse—of ruin and death. 
| There are, in the village burial-ground, the quiet graves of a 
mother and her child, whose chilled and crimsoned corses 
were found, long years ago, resting within the deep shadow 
of those gigantic trees. 
| dishonor ;—how a villain, day 2fter day, held up her fainting 
| hopes with the heartless promises of the seducer, and finally 
| abandoned us victim;—how the world’s cold neglect and 
| scorn followed, until the wanderer from the paths of virtue 
| grew first disconsolate, then desperate, and in the silent night 
| sought the gloom of those trees with her prattling infant, and 
| mingled its innocent blood with her own. 
| Upon the stillness and Sabbath quiet of this summer Jand- 
| scare is borne to my ears the music of falling waters, mingling 
their murmurs with the hoarse note of the frog from the dis- 
tant marshes, and the peevish cry of the cat-bird from the 
neighboring forest. The chiming Lrook just at my feet, that 

sparkles in the freshening sun-light, bears in its mimic eddies 
| the foam of the vexed waters, and reminds me of the mourn- 
| ful legend that gives interest to its unobtrusive history. 

Long years have sped since the last lingering scion of the 
Delawares stood, with an only daughter, graceful in the first 
buddings of womanhood, upon the highest point of that cas- 
| cade, and looked with an undimmed eye upon the broken bed 
of the foaming torrent. From the summit of a jutting crag 





’Twere long to tell of the mother’s || 


! their view behind the girdling mountains, and the stars come 
out upon their watch-posts, dcem themselves surrounded 
with unearthly forms— 


“—— Shadows like to angels, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ;” 


and bend to their oars with a fresher stroke, as they seek 
their companions to rebearse the oft-told tale of the massacre. 
Such are some of the legends whose existence has become 
| connected with and inseparable frem these hills and valleys— 
the mountain streams and slumbering waters around me. 
Although I have grown old and gray, aud the fetters of age 
“are upon me, I find a pleasure—not less fitted to my declining 
| years because a mournful one—in wandering about these 
scenes, or reclining upon the sunny slopes of these mountains, 
and recalling the legends of their early settlers. 





With a simple legend of common life, somewhat associated 
with the aged tree ui.der which I am reclining, the reader is 
about to be made acquainted. It was gleaned in early life 
from the lips of the parties concerned, who were then healthy 
and vigorous, though now declined into ‘ the sear and yellow 








i| 
I 
| Late in the evening of a summer day, a youth, from his ap- 

| pearance scarce upon the confines of manhood, yet ‘ booted , 


1 and belted for the fight’ then raging between the Colonies and © 


the mother country, might be scen reclining just where the 
| close foliage of this tree shut out the broad moon-light so 


leaf,’ and daily expectirg their departure for the unkind future. 


| sweetly spreading over the surrounding landscape, and gazing 
ti anxiously through the avenues of the forest toward the dis- 
| tant cabin of an carly ‘settler.’ He had thrown aside his 
| knapsack and canteen, (those inseparable companions of the 
H Revolutionary soldier,) and was resting his hand upon the 
| weighty hammer of his musket, when a light step startled him. 








= Till the rich pulp is riven ; | that overlooked the fertile valley of the Delaware, he had || A moment passed, and the approaching form of a maiden 
Pine The truaut school-buy looks with longing eyes, | seen his only son, ‘the eagle of his tribe,” borne forth among || was folded in his arms, and pressed to his heart with the 
him And perils limb end neck to win the prize. | the gazing crowd, to expiate a crime (as the logic of the white || fervor of first love. She was apparently young—perhaps six- 
The farmer, in his field, man terms the revenge of the Indian) upon the scaffold; and |) teen, clad in the coarse and simple habiliments of a frontier 
=——T Beawe the rich mould around the tender maize ; his practiced car bad caught, upon the fitful gusts of the I girl; her head covered with a plain bonnet of braided rushes, 
rer Welle Hope, bright-piniowed, pou to coming days, | winter tempest, the death-song of the captive, swelling faintly | beneath which might be seen a face that, but for a shade of 
<n nis Mersey o: poe “in the distance, yet assuring the aged chief that his son would sadness, would have been all smiles and sun-shine. Fora 
There nr ue aie pn i of mirth. die with the stern indiffereace and noble fortitude of his an- few moments they maintained thar happy silence, the eccom- 
eee Poised on his relabow wing | cestors. With his daughter, the aged warrior sought the | Paniment of ® genervus and ardent affcctinn—the silence 
ee a The butterfly, whose life is but i lofty cascade of this strean i and as the lust rays of the sink- when the eye is inspired with the divinity of love, and all the 
-——F Hovers coquettishly from flower tw flower ; | ing sun played on the foaming waters, and pencilled with | emotions of the beart are too pure—too heavenly to find ex- 
= A gay and happy thing, | changing beauty the rocks and forests around him, he grasped || pression in the frigid mockery of language j—w hen the fond- 
Born for the sunshine and the summer day, her trembling hand, and their death-wail was stilled mid the || est hopes seem gratificed—the sweetest visions of the enam- 
Soon passing, like the beautiful, away ! chasms of the torrent beneath them. The scattered rem- || ored spirit more than renlieed. 
These are thy pictures, June! nants of his tribe never returned to heap the sacred tumulus | * How know I, Rubert,” were the first words uttered by 
Brightest of Summer months—thou month of flowers! of stones over his resting-place, but the giant waters that | the maiden, * how know I that, when the dissipations and 
First-born of Beauty, whose swift-footed hours rush from these hills in the early spring-time have performed || duties—the fatigues and watchings of the camp have soured 
Dance to the merry tune the mournful duty, scattering loose pebbles and broken frag- || your gentler feelings, that you will not forget your Edith, and 
Of birds and waters and the pleasant shout ments over the last of the Delawares who made his grave | lavish your smiles upon another? Qh! 1 fear me much that 
Of Childhood on the sunny bills flung out. among his native hills. |! evil will come of our parting !"” and she leaned ber bead upon 
1 feel it were not wrong Far over the deep valley before usa silver sheet of morning |) his shoulder, while the big tears gushed out in the overflow- 
To deem thou art a type of heaven's clime, mist is curling and eddying, as the summer wind passes it | ings of her troubled heart. 
Only that there the clouds and storms of Time and sports with its fantastic outline. It spreads over a | The youth to whom the reader has been introduced stood 
The Pacrate, Soret sn oo monies mountain lake, where the timid fawn once drank unscared, ia silence, as if pondering the maiden’s ne ye : — 
Bat Lipaiecduniebatediaesiaalis divine! : and the partridge and wood-robin built their nests unharmed. | slight curl of the lip and a starting tear reveale t eee 
Plainfield, Conn, 1837. Vv. G. ALtyn. In the early settlement of this region, a block-house, mid the |, his feelings. He whe has commuacd in secret wi } one o8 
—— | clustering cabins of the pioncers, stood upon the southern |) whom the viegin affections of his heart have been lavished— 
—— THE LOVE no the RowBeekes. f point of that lake. The war-whoop of Brandt and his fol- |) to whom no thought has been sceret—around whose memory 
RTO,) A LEGEND OF DELAWARE COUNTY. lowers was heard around it; and when defence had become || his fancy has delighted to linger when sleep has couched upon 
pu-at., (N.Y): thoes onabarte acence oe 9 their constituent elements, and form || hopeless, gray-haired fathers—mothers, pressing closer their his eyglids, and at last, in —_ bape 3 =e all his — 
tear scenes which howe saniadaun aint Gane smiling infants—brothers, hand-in-hand with their trembling | were for her welfare—when all his stock of happiness was 
— A sisters, went forth in the calm star-light, and with their aged || the certainty of her fervent attachment, has found his sincerity 
and a half in Mr native hille—the romantic glens and dells around me, || pastor, sought an escape from the faggot and the knife, or the | doubted and his ardent professions Questioned, can judge of 
~ o=_* are hallowed by ten thousand spirit-stirring legends, some of || more terrible captivity of the savage. When midway o'er the agony then resting like an incubus upon his spirit, and 
ne Gorwestit which may be fanciful, but more are real—all are exciting, |} these waters, now glassing tho purity of the sky that Sonia so | shrouding his cherished dreams of her confidence. After 4 
yo, will receiv® and scatter additional charms over the scenery they conse- |! sweetly above me, their foe was upon them; and in the solemn | few moments, during which her profuse weeping had aided 


ee night their cry went up to heaven, as, one by one, they fell » | ber in calming the intensity of her feelings, the maiden raised 


sacrifice to Indian fury. The superstitious dwellers of this | her head; and a single glance at her lover's countenance re- 
region who linger upon those waters after the sun is lost to ' vealed to ber the havoc her words were making in the store- 


Here, even where 1 am writing, stends a gnarled and 


‘rooked oak, whose deformity alone has for years preserved 
itfrom the axe of ‘he woodman, lifting its naked arms far 
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house of the heart, where he had garnered the surety of her 
sympathy in the fatigues of the march and the heart-sickness 
of the onset. A glance was sufficient: an arm was about the 
neck of the youthful soldier—a warm cheek was resting 
against his own, as she hastily spoke— 

“ Dearest Robert, I meant not to question your sincerity; 
I know you will remember me when I am not present to share 
your feelings or your fortune. But then, Robert, ‘ us hard for 
the maiden to say ‘ farewell,’ when the events of the succeed- 
ing hour may stretch her lover upon the battle-field—perhaps 
for ever remove him from her and the cause for which he has 
girded himself.” 

“ And would my Edith,” he fondly answered, “have me 
forsake the post of danger, when my country, from her burn- 
ing villages and ruined homes, sends up the imploring cry for 
aid ?—when an enemy invades her, and turns the murderous 
ferocity of the subtle Indian against the trembling mother 
and her babes ?” 

A new light gleamed from the eyes of the maiden as she 
promptly answered—‘ No, never! Go, and be found in the 
front rank of those who battle for our country. If we meet 
not again on earth, we meet in Heaven.” 

“‘ Edith,” responded the youth, “we shall meet again; 
your prayers will shield me in the conflict, and our God will 
strike with me. But if’—and big tears coursed their way 
down his cheeks and fell upon the brow of the noble girl— 
“if I fall, here under this aged tree, that witnessed our early 
attachment, and has been our meeting-place, my spira shall | 
come and hover over my Edith to guard her footsteps.’* | 


musing upon the untimely fall of the youthful soldier, or cal- 
culating its fearful effect upon the heart of his betrothed, 
Edith stole away and sought this tree, beneath which the 
first affections of her heart had been sought and freely given, 
to pray that He who numbereth the hairs of our heads, and 
careth for the humble sparrow, would strengthen her in her 
agony, and preserve her from repining at the dispensations of 
His providence. Her prayer was soon finished, for her re- 
quests were made known in child-like simplicity, and she 
looked for their acceptance with the unwavering faith of a 
Christian. In the period of her occasional troubles, she had 
been accustomed to seek aid from a heavenly source ; and 
now that her lover was slain, and her heart-strings seemed 
all broken, she knew that she was not deserted. Such was 
the unwavering faith—such the holy confidence—such the 
quiet submission to the dealings of a frowning Providence 
that characterized in a peculiar degree the family of James 
Lester. He bad imbibed his religious principles in a retired 
hamlet of New England ; and although they were less showy, 
they had more depth and purity than is found in the noisy 
professions of many a modern worshipper. With such a 


could Edith have been otherwise than a sincere Christian? 


down upon the heaving roots of this tree, she thought of that 
evening when her lover turned away from her and from his 
home, to join the army of his countrymen. Hermemory had, 
with peculiar faithfulness, preserved the record of their last 





He paused; a note of preparation sounded from a rude log H 
school-house in ‘ the settlement,’ where his companions had || 
passed the night. He pressed her again to his beart, and I 
turned away with a sorrowing spirit to answer the summons || 
of his comrades. i 

Time passed on. Stern men mingled in the conflict, and 
the blood of brave hearts was poured forth like water. Gray- 
haired parents shed scalding tears over the early death of | 
their sons—the props of their declining years, yet dashed || 
them from their time-furrowed cheeks when they learned | 
that those sons fought bravely, and fell with the noblest of | 
their countrymen. From the sacred desk—from the family | 
altar—from the retired shadows of the forest, fervent suppli- | 
cations were daily made for the success of the struggle. At! 
the throne of grace, men learned the lesson that ‘ Resistance | 
to tyrants is obedience to God,’ and gathered new strength | 
for the contest. Meantime, the disastrous battle of Brooklyn, | 
the evacuation of New York by the Americans, and the con-/ 
test at White Plains, which was unfortunate for the States in’ 
its termination, had rapidly followed one another; and rumor | 





meeting, and she dwelt with deep emotion upon the promise 
he had given her, that in the event of his death, his spirit 
should visit her, and watch over her in her sorrow. 
was superstitious ; her mind had a natural bias that way, and 
her early impressions had been of a nature eminently fitted 
to strengthen her respect for the marvellous. Living in those 
unsettled times, and among the pioncers of the forest—a race 
ever hardy and virtuous, but often profoundly ignorant— 
she had mingled with none but those whose trust in legends 


of ghost and goblin was undoubted, and she had incorporated 


practice. 
“ Perhaps,” murmured the maiden, “ his spirit is even now 
near me—perhaps numbering my tears and noting my sorrow.” 
But for the facility with which she accommodated exter- 


father, and under instruction springing from such principles, 


It was a gloomy nightto the sorrowing maiden ; and sitting |, 


Edith | 


many of their superstitions with her own articles of faith and |) 


nals to the bias of her feelings, she would have heard swift |) 


= ee 


For the New-Yorker, 
TO THE MEMORY OF TIMOTHY HOSMER, Ja. 


While Memory bids me weep thee, 
‘or thoughts nor words are free ; 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
‘That mourns a man like thee.’ 


Haileck, 
L : 
No mother, sitting his lone couch beside, 
The awful hour of dissolution blest; 
The son beheld no father ere he died, 
Above him bend to hear his last request, 
With grief that tears would not allay, oppress'd ; 
Fixed on no brother was his closing eye, 
When fainter grew the throbbing of his breast ; 
No sister, pale with agony, stood nigh 
To spare his life awhile beseeching the Most High. 


iL 

The Southern sun, that lavishly bestows 

On flowers of humble growth an Eden hue, 
Ah, on his wan and hollow cheek the rose, 

With magic pencil could not paint anew ; 

And when his brow with pain contorted grew, 
Though not supplying of a sire the place, 

The stranger kindly wiped away the dew, 
And gazing sadly on his pallid face, 
Communion with him held while Death stole on apace. 





His narrow bed the dma sexton made, 
From home and young companions far away, 
Aad therein, clad for dreamless slumber, laid 
His form of beauty wedded to decay. 
When aged men the debt of nature pay, 
In grief the mourner seldom bows his head, 
And friends entomb resignedly their clay ; 
But meet it is that eyes with weeping red 
Should view the sluggish mould that hides the early dead. 


Vv. 
The wild grass waves its ya th blade of green, 
And buds are born near his unmarbled tomb ; 
The blushing maid of Southern lands, I ween, 
His place of rest oft visits in the gloom 
Of twilight dim to wail his morning doom. 
Methinks I see his pleasant features yet, 
Though Life his blue eye will no more illume, 
Like stars appearing when the aun hath set ; 


His cheek, unlike mine own, with fruitless tear unwet. 
; W.KHCH 


ZSCHYLUS. 
FROM BULWER'S RISE AND FALL OF ATHENS. 
SusuMonine before us the external character of the Athe- 





steps advancing from the direction of her father's cabin, and 
rapidly nearing her resting-place; but she heard only the 
evening wind gently kissing the surrounding forest, and play- 
jng in the verdant canopy of this patriarch of the woods. A 
moment more, and the maiden grew pale with terror; she 





bore the dwellers among these hills the details of the latter, | 
joined with the mournful news that the Robert of this narra- || 
tive had fallen. ij 

Tt was a calm evening some days subsequent to the battle, || 
when a wounded soldier, returning to die in the arms of his || 
doating parents, stopped at the open door of James Lester, | 
and craved his hospitality forthe night. Lester never closed 
the door of his log cabin upon the stranger ; forif the dictates 
of his religion had not taught him to pursue such a course, 
his kindness of spirit would have impelled him to yield food 
and shelter to the wanderer. From him was learned, among 
other particulars of the conflict, that Robert had fallen—and 
fallen, too, in the hottest of the contest. Edith leaned upon 
her father’s chair, and wept; she felt herself heart-broken ; 
and if, for the moment, the maiden forgot her country in her 
sorrow for her lover’s death, full surely she was pardonable. 
Lester was not a man to give vent to hisfeelings ; his was the 
sternness of grief; and if the tear gushed not forth in the 
depth of his sorrow, his heart wept for the loss his daughter, 
his country, his neighborhood and himself were called to sus- 
tain, In those stormy times, the death of friends was not 
met with the stoical indifference of the infidel, but with the 
calm resignation of the Christian; and however some may 
question the consolations religion offers in the hour of trial, 
had they looked in upon the family of Lester that moment, 
when they knelt in their evening devotion, they would have 
owned its power, ahd shuddered at the impiety that would 
doubt its efficacy, 

From the family circle, each member of which, after the 


had caught the approaching sound, and looked with a tremu- 
lous eye for the approach of her lover's unsubstantial form. 
Her feelings were too powerful—they assumed the mastery, 
and she fainted. A moment, and she revived ; a familiar face 
was over her—a palm of flesh and blood was upon her tem- 
ples ;—her restored Robert—he for whom she had mourned 
as for one for ever lost—pressed her to his heart, and she 
was happy! Tenexce. 





Tue Niacara or Soutn Amenica.—Extract of a letter, 
slated Berbice, Nov. 11, 1836, to a gentleman in Inverness: 
—I have almost forgotten +o tell you of an expedition sent 
out by the Geographical Society, to explore the interior, and 
trace the limits of British Guiana, ander Mr. Chomberg. On 
this mission he proceeded up the Courantyne river, (this is 
the river which divides British from Dutch Guiana, or, what 
may be better understood, Berbice from Surinam; it cannot 
be less than ten or twelve miles wide, when it discharges it- 
self into the Atlantic ocean,) about six weeks ago, and has 


cataracts, which he describes as tremendous—exceeding any 
he had ever seen except the falls of Niagara. From the 
drawings which he has taken, the scenery must be of the 
most splendid description ; the distance from the coast in n 
direct line 150 miles, following the course of the river 300 
miles. He describes the river as upwards of a mile in width, 
tumbling in successive cataracts from a height of ninety fect, 
one of the falls being 40 feet in perpendicular height. Sever- 
al small islands, covered with trees, divide the current of the 
river into distinet falls,and adds much to the beauty of the 
whole. Mr. Schomberg is now about to proceed up the Ber- 
bice river, till he gets into a more southern latitude than the 


ahove cataracts, when he will strike across in an easterly di- 





duties of the evening worship, was silently employed in 


just returned, finding it impossible to penetrate beyond the |) 





nian droma, the vast audience, the unroofed and enormous 
| theatre, the actors themselves enlarged by art above the ordi- 
nary proportions of men, the solemn and sacred subjects from 
which its form and epirit were denved, we turn to Aschylus, 
and behold at once the fitting creator of its grand and ideal 
| personitications. 1 have said that Homer was his original; 
| but a more intellectual age than that of the Grecian epic had 
arrived, and with A.schyius, philosophy passed into poetry. 
The dark doctrine of fatality imparted its stern endenia 
interest to the narration of evente—men were delineated, ot 
as mere sell-acting and self-willed mortals, but as the agents 
| of a destiny inevitable and unseen—the gods themselves o'r 
no longer the gods of Homer, entering into the sphere of hu- 
man action for perry motives and for individual purposes— 
drawing their grandeur, not from tLe part they perform, but 
from the descriptions of the poet ;—they appear now as the 
| oracles or the agents of fate—they are visiters from another 
| world, terrible and ominous from the warnings which they 
convey. Homer is the creator of the material poetry, 4 
chylus of the intellectual. The corporeal and animal euler 
| ings of the Titan in the epic hell become exalted by tragedy 
| into the portrait of moral fortitude defying physical anguish. 
The Prometheus of Aeschylus is the spirit of a god disdain- 
fully subjected to the misfortunes of a man. In reading ths 
wonderful performance, which in pure and sustained sub 
mity is unrivalled in the literature of the world, we lose sight 
j entirely of the cheerful Hellenic worship; and yet it is 
vain that the learned att to trace its vague and myster- 
ous metaphysics to any old symbolical religion of the East. 
More probably, whatever the theological system it shadows 
forth, was rather the gigantic conception of the poct himselt, 
than the mmperfect revival of any forgotten yor the poet: 
ical disguise of any existent philosophy. However this b, 
it would certainly seem, that, in this majestic picture of the 
dauntless enemy of Jypiter, punished only for his benefits 
man, and attracting all our sympathies by his courage 4 
his benevolence, is conveyed something of disbelief and de‘ 
ance of the creed of Go poetace~a ceaticien from which 
schylus was not free in the judgement of his cotemporarie’ 
and which is by no means inconsonant with the doctrines 
Pythagoras. 
“Tine conduct of the fhble te as follows: two vast demons, 





rection, to the Courantyne again, and trace that river to its 
source," Inverness Courier. 





Strength and Force, accompanied by Vulcan, appear in & re- 
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mote plain of earth—an unpeopled desert. There, on a ste- 
rile and lofty rock, hard by the sea, Prometheus is chained 
by Vulean—*‘a reward for his disposition to be tender to 
mankind.” The date of this doom is cast far back in the 
earliest dawn of time, and Jupiter has just commenced his 
reign. While Vulcan binds him, Prometheus utters no sound 
—it is Vulcan, the agent of his punishment, that alone com- 
plains. Nor is it till the dread task is done, and the minis- 
ters of Jupiter have retired, that “the god, unawed by the 
wrath of gods,” bursts forth with his grand apostrophe— 
“Oh Air divine! Oh ye swift-winged Winds— 

Ye sources of the Rivers, and ye Waves, 

That ~— o'er oi) Ocean like his smiles— 

Mother of all—oh Earth! and thou the orb, 

All-seeing, of the Sun! behold and witness 

What I, a god, from the stern gods endure. 

* . . . . * * 

When shall my doom be o'er 1—Be o'er !—to me 

The Future hides no riddle—nor can wo 

The unprepared! It fits me then to brave 

That which mast be : for what can turn aside 

The dark course of the grim Necessity 1” 
While thus soliloquizing, the air becomes fragrant with odors, 
and faintly stirs with the rustling of approaching wings. The 
Daughters of Ocean, aroused from their grots below, are come 
to console the Titan. They utter many complaints against 
the dynasty of Jove. Prometheus comforts himself by the 
prediction that the OF shall hereafter require his ser- 
vices, and that, until himself released from his bondage, he 
will never reveal to bis tyrant the danger that menaces his 
realm; for the vanished is here described as of a mightier 
race than the victor, and to him are bared the mysteries of 
the future, which to Jupiter are denied. The triumph of Ju- 
piter is the conquest of brute force over knowledge. 

Prometheus then narrates how, by means of his counsels, 
Jupiter had gained his seeptre, and the ancient Saturn and 
his partisans been whelmed beneath the abyss of Tartarus— 
how be alone had interfered with Jupiter to prevent the ex- 
termination of the human race (whom alone the celestial 
king disregarded and condemned )—how he had imparted 
to them fire, the seed of all the arts, and exchanged in their 
breasts the terrible knowledge of the future for the beguiling 
flatteries of hope: and bence his punishment. 

Atthis time Ocean himself appears: he endeavors unavail- 
ingly to persuade the Titan to submission to Jupiter. The 
creat spirit of Prometheus, and his consideration for others, 
are beautifully individualized in his answers to his consoler, 
whom he warns pot to incur the wrath of the tyrant by sym- 
pathy with the afflicted. Alone again with Oceanides, the 
latter broke forth in fresh strains of pity : 

“ The wide earth echoes wailingly— 

— and antique were thy fallen race, 
The wide earth waileth thee ! 
Lo! from the holy Asian dwelling-place, 

Fall for a godhead’s wrongs the mortal’s murmuring tears ; 

They moura within the Colchian land, 

The virgin and the warrior daughters, 
And far remote, the Scythian os 

Around the broad Mmotian waters, 
And they who hold in Caucasus their tower, 

Arabia's martial flower 
Hoarse-clamoring ‘mid sharp rows of barbed spears. 

One have I seen with equal tortures riven— 

An equal god; in adamantine chains 

Ever and evermore 

The Titan Atlas, crush’d sustains 

The mighty mags of mighty Heaven, 
And the wh! cataracts roar, 

With « chime to the Titan's groans 
And the depth that receives them moans ; 
And from vaults that the earth are under, 
Black Hades is heard in thander; 

While from the founts of white waved rivers flow 

Melodious sorrows wailing with his wo.” 

Prometheus, in his answer, still farther details the benefits 
he had confered on mankind—he arrogates to himself their 
elevation to intellect and reason. He proceeds darkly to 
dwell on the power of Necessity, guided by “ the trform 
Fates and the unforgetful Furies,” whom he asserts to be 
~wereign over Jupiter himself. He declares that Jupiter 
cannot escape his doom: “ His doom,” ask the daughters of 
Orvan, “is it not evermore to reign ?"—* That thou mayst 
wot learn,” replies the prophet ; “ and in the preservation of 
this secret depends my wh freedom.” 

The rejoinder of the chorus is singularly beautiful, and it is 
witha pathos not common to Aischylus that they contrast 
their present mournful strain with that which they poured 

“ What time the silence erst was broken, 
Around the baths, and o’er the hed 
To which, won well by many a soft love-token, 
And hymn‘d by all the music of delight, 
Our Ocean-sister, bright 
Hesione, was led !” 
At the end of this choral song appears Io, performing her 
mystic pilgrimage. The utter wo and despair of lo are finely 
Sontrasted with the stern spirit of Prometheus. Her intro- 
“ichion gives rise to those ancestral and traditionary allu- 
“ions to which the Greeks were attached. In prophesying her 
fate, Prometheus enters into much beautiful jeacriptive poet- 
ty, and commemorates the lineage of the Aigive kings. Af- 
‘er fo’s departure, Prometheus renews his defiance to Jupiter, 


| 





and his stern prophecies, that the son of Saturn shall be 
“ hurled from hia realm, a forgotten king.” In the midst of 
these weird denunciations, Mercury ofrives, charged by Jupi- 
ter to learn the nature of that danger which Prometheus pre- 
dicts to him. The Titan bitterly and haughtily defies the 
threats and warnings of the , and exults, that whatever 
be his tortures, he is at least immortal,—to be afflicted, bu 

not to die. Mercury at length departe—the menace of Jupi- 


storm and cart e, both rock and prisoner are struck by 
the lightnings of the god into the deep abyss. 
“ The earth is made to reel, and rumbling by, 

Bellowing it rolls, the thunder’s gathering wrath ! 

And the fierce fires glare livid; and along 

The rocks the eddies of the sands whirl high, 

Borne by the hurricane, and all the blasts 

Of all the winds leap forth, each hurtling each— 

Met in the wildness of a ghastly war, 








The dark floods blended with the swooping heaven. 
It comes—it comes! on me it speeds—the storm, 
The rushing onslaught of the thunder-god! 

Oh, majesty of e my solemn mother ! 

And thou that through the universal void, 


Circlest sweet light, all blessing ;—Eartu axp ETHER, 
Y« I invoke, to know the wrongs I suffer.” 

Such is the conclusion of this uncqualled drama, epitomized 
somewhat at undue length, in order to show the reader how 
much the philosophy that had awakened in the age of Solon 
now actuated the creations of poetry. Not that Aschylus, 
like Euripides, deals in didactic sentences and oracular apho- 
risms. He rightly held such pedantries of the closet foreign 
to the tragic genius. His philosophy is in the spirit, and not 
in the diction of his works—in vast conceptions, not laconic 
maxims. He does not preach, but he inspires. The “ Pro- 
metheus” is the greatest moral poem in the world— 
sternly and loftily intel!ectual—and. amid its darker and less 
palpable allegories, presenting to us the superiority of an im- 
mortal being to all mortal sufferings. Regarded merely as 
poetry, the conception of the Titan by schylus has no par- 
allel except in the Fiend of Milton. But perhaps the repre- 
sentation of a benevolent spirit, afflicted, but not ace 
conquered, but not subdued, by a power, than which it is 
elder, and wiser, and loftier, is yet more sublime than that of 
an evil being writhing under the penance deservedly incurred 
from an irresistible God. The one is intensely moral—at 
once the more moral and the more tragic, because the suffer- 
ings are not deserved, and therefore the defiance commands 
our sympathy as well as our awe; but the other is but the 
picture of a righteous doom, borne by a despairing though 
stubborn will; it affords no excitement to our courage, and 
forbids at once our admiration and our pity. 

I do not propose to conduct the reader at length through 
the other tragedies of Aschylus; seven are left to us, to afford 
the most striking examples which modern or ancient litera- 
ture can produce of what perhaps is the truc theory of the 
suntime, viz. the elevating the imagination by means of the 
passions, for a moral end. 

Nothing can be more grand and impressive than the open- 
ing of the “ Agamemnon,” with the solitary watchmen on the 
tower, who, for ten long years, has watched mehtly for the 
beacon-fives that are to announce the fall uf Dion, and who! 
now behold them blaze at last. The description which Cly-| 
temnestra gives of the progress of these beacon-fires from | 
Troy to Argos is, from its picturesque animation, one of the | 
most celebrated in Aechylus. The following lines will con-| 
vey to the general reader a very inadequate reflection, though 
not an unfaithful paraphrase, of this splendid passage. Cly- 
temnestra has announced to the chorus the capture of Troy. 
The chorus, half incredulous, demanded what messenger con- 
veyed the intelligence. Clytemnestra replies: 

But it may not stay ! 
And away—away— 
It bounds in its freshening might. 
Silent and soon, 
: Like a ty moon, 
t passes in sheen, Asopus green, 
And bursts on Cithwron gray. 
The warder wakes to the signal rays, 
And it swoops from the hill with a broader blaze. 
« A gleam—a gleam—from Ida's height, 
By the fi sent, it came ; 
From watch to watch it leap'd, that light, 
Asa — rode ie Same # " 
It shot through the startled sky, 
And the torch of that blazing glory 
Old Lemnos caught on high, 
On its holy promontory, 
And sent it on, — i 
To Athos, mount of Jove . 
Wildly mete ae en from the pe 
So that the might journeying light 
Skimm'd over the back of aa gioning brine! 
Farther and faster speeds it on, 
Till the watch that pete Macistus steep 
See it burst like a blazing aur! 

Doth Macistus sleep 

On his tower-clad steep ? 
rapid and red doth the wild-fire sweep— 

It flashes afar on the wayward stream 
Of the wild Euripus, the ing beam! 


On—on the fiery glory rode— 
Thy lonely lake, gopis, glowed— 
To Megara’s Mount it came ; 
They feed it again, 


And it streams amain— ‘ 
A giant beard of figme ! 
The he cliffs that darkly down 


O’er the Saronic waters frown, 
Are "d with the swift one’s lurid stride, 
And the huge rock glares on the glaring tide, 
With mightier march and fiercer power 
It gain'd Arachne’s neighboring tower— 
Thence on our Argive roof its rest it won, 
wa we eae the long-descended son ! 
right harbinger of and of joy! 

So first and last with cal honor pn ay 
In solemn feasts the race-torch circles round. 
And these my heralds! this my Sion or Peace! 
Lo! while we breathe, the victor lords of Greece 

Stalk, in stern tumult, through the halls of Troy !” 

In one of the carlier choruses, in which is introduced an 
episodical allusion to the abduction of Helen, occurs one of 
those soft sso rare in Hschylus, nor less exquisite 
than rare. The chorus suppose the ministers of Menelaus 
thus to lament the loss of Helen: 

“ And wo the halls, and wo the chiefs, 
And wo the bridal bed '— 
And wo her steps—for once she loved 
The lord whose love she fled ! 
Lo! where, dishonor yet unknown, 
He sits—nor deems his Helen flown, 
Tearless and voiceless on the spot : 
All desert, but he feels it not! 
Ah! soon alive, to miss and mourn 
The form beyond the ocean borne 
Shall start the lonely king! 
And thought shall fill the lost one’s room, 
And darkly through the palace gloom 
Shall stalk a ghostly thing. 
Her statues meet, as round they rise, 
The leaden stare of lifeless eyes. 
‘Where is their ancient beauty gone 1— 
Why loathe his lips the breathing stone? 
Alas! the foulness of disgrace 
Hath swept the Venus from her face! 
And visions of the mournful night 
Shall dupe the heart with false delight, 
Af and melancholy ; 
For naught with sadder joy is fraught, 
Than things at — by dreaming brought, 
The wish'd for and the holy. 
Swift from the solitary side, 
‘The vision and the blessing glide, 
Scarce welcomed ere they sweep, 
Pale, bloodless, dreams, aloft 
On wings unseen and soft, 
Lost wanderers gliding through the paths of sleep.” 

But the master-terror of this tragedy is in the introduction 
of Cassandra, who accompanies Agamemnon, and who, in 
the very hour uf bis return, amid the pomp and joy that wel- 
come the “ king of men,” is seized with the —— inspi- 
ration, and shrieks out those ominous warnings, fated ever to 
be heard in vain. It is she who recalls to the chorus, to the 
shuddering audience, that it is to the house of the long-fated 
Atridw, to which their descendant has returned—* that hu- 
man shamble-house—that bloody floor—that dwelling, abher- 
red by Heaven, privy to so many horrors against the most 
sacred ties; the doom yet hangs over the inexpiable thresh- 
old; the curse passes from generation to generation; Age- 
memnon is the victim of his sires. 

Recalling the inhuman banquet served by Atreus to Thy- 
estes of his own murdered childien, she starts from the man- 
gled spectres on the threshold: 

“ See ye those infants crouching by the floor, , 

Like phantom-dreams, pale nurslings, that have perish'd 
By kindred hands.” 

Gradually her ravings beceme clear and clearer, until at 
last she scents the “ blood-dripping slaughter within ;” a va- 
por rises to her nostrils as from a charnel house—her own 
fate, which she foresees at hand, begins to overpower her— 
her mood softens, and she enters the palace, about to become 
her tomb, with thoughts in which frantic terror has yielded to 
solemn and pathetic resignation : 

“ Alas for mortals !—what their power and pride ? 

A little shadow sweeps it from the earth! 
And if they suffer—why, the fatal hour 
Comes o'er the record like a moisten’d sponge, 
And blots it out; methinks this letter lot 
Affects me deepest— Well ! ‘tis pitiful!” 

Scarcely has the prophetess withdsawn than we hear be- 
hind the scene the groans of the murdered king, the palace 
behind is opened, and Clytemnestra is standing, stern and 
lofty, by the dead body of her lord. The critics have dwelt 
too much on the character of Clytemnestra—it is that of Cas- 


sandra which is the master-piece of the tragedy. 
* * ® * * * : * 


Attempts have been made to convey to modern readers a 
more familiar notion of A.schylus by comparisons with mod- 
ern poets. One critic likens him to Dante, another to Mil- 
ton—but he resembles neither. No modern language can 
convey a notion of the wonderful strength of his diction—no 
modern poet, of the stern sublisaity of his conceptions. The 








It rouses the light on "s ht, 
Aud they food Ses brouth wits the waterd heath. 


French tragedians may give some weak reflection of Furipi- 
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des or even of Sophocles, but none have ventured upon the 
sacred territory of the father of the tragic drama. He defies 
all imitation. His genius is so near the verge of bombast, 
that to approach his sublime is to rush into the ridiculous. 
£schylus never once. in the plays that have come down to 
us, delineates love, except by an expression or two as regards 
the passion of Clytemuestra for Egisthus. It was emblem- 
atic of a new state of society when Euripides created the 
Phedra and the Medea. His plots are worked out by the 
simplest and the fewest positions. But he had evidently his 
own theory of art, and studied with care such stage effects as 
appeared to him most striking and impressive. Thus, in the 
burlesque contest between Zschylus and Euripides, in the 
comedy of ‘ The Frogs,” the forme: is censured, not for too 
rude a neglect, but for too elaborate a cultivation, of theatri- 
eal craft—such as introducing his principal characters, his 
Niobe and Achilles, with their faces hid, and preserving long 
and obstinate silence, in order by that suspense to sharpen 
the expectation of the audience. Eschylus, in fact, contrary 
to the general criticism, was as earnest and thoughtful an 
artist as Sophocles himself. There was this difference, it is 
true; one invented the art, and the other perfected. But the 
first requires as intense study as the last; and they who talk 
of the savage and untutored genius of Eschylus, are no wiser 
than the critics who applied the phrase of “ native wood- 
notes wild” to the consummate philosophy ef “ Hamlet,” the 
anatomical correctness of ‘ Othello,” the delicate symmetry 
of “The Tempest.” 
chylus, ancient critics unite with the mode1n in condemning 
the straining of his metaphors, and the exaggeration of his 
images; yet they appear to me a necessary part of his genius, 
and of the effect it produces. But nothing can be more unsat- 
isfactory and inconclusive than the theory of Schlegel, that 
such metaphors and images, such rugged boldness and irregu- 
lar fire, are the characteristics of a literature in its infancy. 
On the contrary, as we have already seen, Phrynichus, the 
predecessor of Eschylns, was as much characterized by 
sweetness and harmony, as schylus by grandeur and head- 
long animation. In our own time, we have seen the cold 
classic school succeeded by one full of the faults which the 
German, eloquent but superficial, would ascribe to the infancy 
of literature. The diction of Eschylus was the distinction of 
himself, and not of his age; if it require an apology, let us 
not seek it in false pretences; if he had written after Euripi- 
des, his diction would have been equally startling, and bis 


metaphors equally lofty. His genius was one of those which, |, 


in any age, can form an era, and not that which an era neces- 
sarily forms. He might have enriched his music from the 
strains of the Dorian lyres, but he required only one poet to 
have lived before him. The rest of the Greek dramatists re- 
quired Zschylus—schylus required only Homer. 

The poet is, indeed, the creator, not of images solely, but 
of men—not of one race of ideas and characters, but of a vast 
and interminable posterity scattered over the earth. The 
origin of what wonderful works, in what distant regions, in 
what various time, may be traced, step by step, from influ- 
ence to influence, till we arrive at Homer! Such is the vital- 
ity of genius. The true spiritual transmigrator—it passes 
through all sha losing identity, but not life—and kindred 
to the Great IsteLvicesce, which is the soul of matter— 
departing from one form only to animate another. 
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TO WUNNEGUNSETT; 
AN INDIAN MOUNTAIN IN NEW-LONDON COUNTY, CONN. 


How far are those times when the twang of the string 
Of the Indian's quick bow through thy forests did ring! 
Their mounds are all crumbling—their Uncas is dead— 
Their eloquent voice with its echoes has fled. 

Light rolls the soft rill at thy corn-yellowed base ; 

Bat the blood of the deer stricken down in the chase, 
Shall stain never more that bright current of water, 
Nor its mirror refle.t the red chief's dusky daughter, 
Who wandered its banks when her dark eye was young, 
When her ear found delight as the morning lark sung, 
And she dreamed that she saw, pictured on its fair tide, 
The far home of the brave who had gone from its side. 


The hatchet and knife, and their unbended bow, 
With their mouldering bones, are laid darkly and low 
In the ground, whose sweet flowers are plucked by the hand 
Of gay children that thoughtlessly roam through their land. 
Bat here on thy heights, where the ivy now grows, 
The skins of the bear and the elk they'd expose, 
As an offering to please that high Spirit of Good 
Whose footsteps they met 'mid the rocks of thy wood— 
Whose breath was the tempest in desolate flight, 
Whose glance was the flash of empyreal light, 
And who in yon sun rode sublime and alone, 
aceite th ee 
Hixpoo Maxim.—Men of high or mean birth 
sessed of good qualities; but foliine into bad ye an. 4 ed 
become vicious. Rivers flow with sweet waters; t having 
joined the ocean, they become undrinkable. 


G. H. 





With respect to the language of #s- |! 


BONAPARTIANA. 
(From ‘ Evenings with Prince Cambaccres.’) 

Mapame Bonararte.— The emperor = om: to me 
his intentions, and returned to the Tuileries. proceeded tw 
the residence of Madame Mere. That venerable and digni- 
fied matron was depreciated only by those who did not know 
her. I, who knew her well, am enubled to say that there 
never was a better mother or a more estimable woman. The 
last time I saw her, which was during the events which ter- 
minated in the fall of her son, she said to me: *‘ Whatever 
muy be the issue of all this, I shall not complain, provided 
Napoleon retires without any compromise of honor. To fall 
is nothing, when we fall nobly; but death is a thousand times 
preferable to any mean concession.’ As she uttvred these 
words, she raised her fine classical head, and looked like the 
bust of Agrippina. She had heard of the misunderstanding 
between the emperor and the princess. Whenever any of her 
children rebelled against Napoleon, she always reproved 
them, saying: ‘ My husband transmitted aad oe to Napo- 
leon. You must all obey him, for he is your father.’” 


Napoteon’s Justice.—*“In Napoleon's disposition, se- 
verity and gentleness were singularly and beautifully blended 
together. M. de L——, a gentleman of about thirty, mar- 
ried a young lady of sixteen. It was a mercenary marriage, 
arranged by the lady’s friends, who dragged her to the altar, 
without consulting her feelings. She cherished no affection 
for her husband. He became jealous of her, and though un- 
| able to fix upon her the slightest proof of criminality, be mur- 
dered her. He was brought to trial, found guilty, and con- 
demned. He petitioned for pardon, and bis friends appealed 


cede in his behalf. We did so, and the following was Napo- 
leon’s answer: ‘ Why should I pardon this man? He availed 
himself of fortune for the vile purpose of bribing the affections 
of a girl. He did not succeed in winning them, and he be- 
came jenlous. His jealousy was not the result of love, but 
of vanity. He has committed the crime of murder. What 
urged him to it? Not his honor, for his wife had not injured 
it. No; he was irstigated by brutality, vanity, and self-love. 
He has no claim to mercy.” 


Foucne.—* During the disgrace which befel Fouche, I 
have repeatedly fuund Napoleon regretting thet be no longer 
| had the advantages of his services. He would say to me, 
| speaking of him: * He is fitted to be a minister of infernal 
police—the very devil would have nothing to teach him.’” 


commendation that any man could have, in Napoleon's eyes, 
| was to be a newspaper writer. I recollect that, shortly after 
| the 18th Brumaire, Fabre de l'Aude, who was always a fa- 
| vorite with Napoleon, solicited, in my hearing, an appoint- 
ment for one of his acquaintance. 
‘He has been a journalist." ‘A journalist!’ repeated the 
first consul; ‘that means a grumbler, a censurer, 9 giver of 
| advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of nations. The caba- 
nons of Bicctre are the fittest places for people of that stamp.’ 


freely, ‘ you every day employ men who have been journaliets. 
‘If they were nothing better, I would soon rid myself of them 
I know they possess eminent talents, yet, in spite of that, I 
| employ them with repugnance.’” 





Asecporte or Jo. Daviess.—Colone: Jo. Daviess, of Ken- 
| tucky, was aman of high character, and highly popular in 
| his native State. He was a lawyer of great acuteness, and 
| centricities of genius. He was brave and chivalric in? his 
| son, he fell at the battle of Tippecanoe ere he had reached 
| the prime of life. At the time of his death he was one of 
the most popular men in Kentucky—and his memory is yet 
dearly cherished in his native State. Many anecdotes are 
preserved of this remarkable man—we lately met the follow- 
ing: Boston Mer. Journal. 


** There was a difficult question to decide before the court 
of Kentucky, involving an important question in regard tothe 
title of an estate. The case embraced a long concatenation 
of facts and sundry technical niceties. When the ease was 
called, a Kentucky banter, with his musket and bird bag, 
loaded with provisions, all equipped complete, entered the 
hall and took his seat among the lawyers. There was ua grin 
on the faces of the bar, court, jury and spectators. He, all 
unconscious, tovk out his provisions and began to eat with the 
gtcatest composure. The lawyer on the side of the plaintiff 
roxe and made along argument. And who answers for the 
defendant? inquired the court. I do, the hunter, and 
rising, broke forth into a torrent of eloquence that astonished 
the court and jury. Away went the plaintiff, law and evi- 
dence; and so complete was the discomfiture, that the op- 
posite counsel made a most pitiful reply. The jury found a 
verdict for the defendant without retiring from their seats, 
when the court adjourned and invited the stranger to thvir lod- 
gings. “No, I thank you, gentlemen; and unless you will 
take a cold cut with me, I must be gone.” So anying, he 
shouldered his musket, and with great sang froid departed. 
Such a man was Col. Daviess.” 








to the empress a and to me, imploring us to inter- | 


Napotros’s Distixe or Joursarists.—“ The wurst re- | 
‘What has he done?’ } 


‘ But, first consul,’ resumed Fabre, who always spoke ont | 


| powerful eloquence, whose character was tinged with the ec- |) 


| feelings, and baving joined the American army under Harri- |) 


For the New-Yorker, 
THE TEXIAN FLAG, 
Written after the Battle of San Jacinto 
BY G. M. SNOW. 


1. 
Fixe ye that banver to the winds, 
Its broad folds to the air, 
With bright swords in the sunlight drawn, 
And lion hearts to dare ! 
Bold hands should wield young Freedom's blade, 
And souls by carnage undismayed, 


il. 
In triumph waves that meteor flag 
To every breeze that flies, 
And in the shadow of its staf 
The shackled despot lies; 
He who, when borne on Victory’s flood, 
Had sworn its star should set in blood ! 


TLE 
That star has risen o'er the storm, 
The storm of Tyranny, 
And beams from every hill and vale, 
The Pharos of the Free! 
While he who vowed to pale its rays. 
"Midst guards and chains the forfeit pays! 


LITERATURE. 
Liverpool Correspeadence of the Evening Sun. 

Miss Martineau’s new work, “ Society in America,” is out at 
} last, and will not find much favor among you. It is aclever 
| work, and seemingly written in good faith and true sincerity, 
| but it is not very complimentary to America or Americans—On 
| one question, slavery, the authoress is rabid. She isa Thomp 
j eon in petticoats, and seems to think Garrison only one remove 
| from a saint. Some of her descriptions of scenery are as fine 
H as any thing lever read. Her sketches ot society are 
| fivelye and, | dare say, faithful. Of the female wind of Amer 
| wa she thinks very slightingly. She speaks feelingly and grate 

fully of the hospitality of Americans, and indeed, her praises in 
| this res are constantly and warmly expressed. The book 

will be much read in America, bot I venture to say that it will 
| not be allowed to pass into circulation inthe slave States—parts 
| of it being quite in the incendiary style. 
| Thomas Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution is out—a 
| failure. The language is mystical and Germanized, and three 
| volumos of it is tou much, 

D'Isracli’s new romance, “ Venetia,” bas appeared. It throws 
into the novel form some of the early passages in Byron's wild 
| career, and a very delightful work it seems tw be from the hasty 
glance I have been able to take at one volume. 

Several works on Spain are announced—they are from the 
pens of Colonel Shaw, “aptain H. B. Hall, aud others. 

Ilustrations of the Pickwick Papers are coming out—some of 
the specimen proofs are capital. 

Murray has published all of Byron's works in one volume, 
| (double col , like Gali i's edition,) with a portrait, view 
| of Newstead, and six pages of antogrophs, all for 85. 
Sergeant Talfourd’s Life and Correspondence of Chas. Lamb 

will appear June 10. 
| Miss Landon is so ill that she has declined contributing to the 
Annuals this year, 

Miss M. A. Browne is engaged in metrical tales on events in 
Engiish history. Her last works, the Coronal and Birth Dey 
| Gift, have just gone into new editiona, 
| Miss Stickney, a pretty Quaker, who wrote “Home, or the 
Iron Rule.” announces “Preteasion,” or the third senes o! 
“ Pictures of Private Life.” 

Mrs. Inglis, widow of the celebrated traveller, announces * 
posthumous work, “ Travels in the footsteps Don Quixote, ¥'! 
illustrations by Cruikshank. 

The Ghost Hunter and his Family, by Banim, is to be repub 
lished (as are all the volumes of the Library of Homance,) ¥#" 
| beautiful illustrations on stcel. , 
The third volume of Lockhart's Life of Scott, will appear ' 
June! Mrs. Lockhart, (Scott's eldest daughter,) died on this 
| day week. ee 
| “The Old Sailor” has a new novel in » which wil 
| shortly be published, under the title of “ The Anchorite, or Ten 
Thousand Fropeail-cheet Blocks.” 

R. Montgomery Martin, author of the “ History of the Brivsh 
Colonies,” announces six parts of a work to be called © C olopial 
Policy of the British Empire.” The first part will contain note 
on colonial government. P 

Banim, author of Tales of the O'Hara Family, has produce’ 
a tragedy entitled Syila, or the Roman Dictator. It is rather® 
failure, 





{ 








t 

| 

| Ortewat Asecvotx.—An Irish officer of distinction, ** 
‘tended a ball, but was not as proficient in dancing, as 1 '* 
use of his sword. While standing up in a cotillion, bis at 
ner called his attention to a young man opposite, be, hee 
| previously exhibited much skill as a dancer, in the act of 
' micking the movements of the officer, who was of gigant’ 
i A little observation convinced him that it ¥* 
| the intention of the young gallant to ridicule him; and, there 
\fore, stepping up towards him, he inquired, “is thet Y"' 
natural way of dancing?” He was answered that it 
“ Well,” says the officer, “ if so, by J—s if T eatch ye dane 
artificially, hereafter, I'll knock you down.” The con’ 
quence was, that the young fellow had to persist in his ™™ 
ickry while he remained in the room. 
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THE REAPER. 
BY MARY ZMILY JACKSON. 
* Oh world, my visitines of wrath are fearful.’ 


I come! I come! were it not for me, 

How sunny the paths of life would be ! 

I have gathered the roses from Youth's fair brow, 
I have withered the leaves on Affection’s bough, 
T have sought rich treasures by land and sea— 
There is not a reaper on earth like me. 


I have been with the cities of days gone by, 

And their ruins are spread to the free blue sky ; 

I have spread my pinions o'er earth's free isles, 

1 have been where the sun of Italia smiles ; 

My breath is a mildew to earth's free things, 

And a nation hath passed with one sweep of my wings! 


I have been where the violets of Spring have birth. 

I have hushed the glad voices of Child "s mirth ; 
With the first wild notes of the Springtime bird, 
With the whispers of eve are my moanings heard ; 

1 have told my deeds to the winds’ low breath, 

And they bear on their light wings the dews of death. 


I have breathed to the hills, and their hues have fled, 

To the flowers that have mantled the Spring's green bed, 
To the first faint gleams of the bright-eyed morn, 

To the first sweet y bas pr > 28 is born, 

To the cool, green depths of the shaduwy grass, 

And all things fade as I by them pass. 


I come, and the masic of earth is hushed, 

And the fountains are sealed whence the blue streams gush'd, 
And pale-lipp'd Man, with his hopes and fears, 

Looks on through the vista of untried years, 

Till his sick heart faints, till his eyes grow dim, 

And he feels that stern Death has a hold on him! 


Ye may hear my tread with the bright leaved vines, 
With the echoes that wake to the rustling pines, 

With the winds of the mountains, the foam of waves, 
With the voices that speak from my green old graves; 
They are mine—all the treasures, the bright, the free ; 
Then how, O man! wouldst thoa look on me! 

Well may'st thou tremble with dread and fear, 

Well may'st thou weep over all things here ; 

Well may e’en joy be a grief to thee, 

For as thou dost meet me, thy end shall be ; 

Thou shalt store thy heart, thou shalt guard it well, 
But the hand of the Reaper shall break the spell. 
Thou shalt look on me—thoo shalt feel my wrath, 

As I make o'er the desolate earth my path, 

To the still, calm reat of the noiseless tomb, 

To the shadowy depths of the grave's cold gloom ; 

I will bind thee well till my flight is o'er, 


And Death is the terror of Earth no more. 
New-Haven Literary Emporium. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

A writer in the last Southern Literary Messenger, in the 
course of some Reminiscences of the life of Hon. William H. 
Crawford, of Georgia, has furnished the following graphic 
history of the winter of 1824-5 at Washington, and the ex- 
citing political events of that period. He was a partizan, 
anda devoted one, of Mr. Crawford; but he does no injustice 
to his distinguished competitor, uniting the dignity of a 
statesman with the courtesy of a gentleman. We could wish | 
that papers of this cast were more frequently to be met with | 


in our higher periodicals. 

Soon after the visit of Lafayette, Mr. Crawford and his | 
funily returned to the metropolis. His health, though much 
improved, was still tov feeble to allow of his going to the office 
totransact business, which, however, he punctually attended to 
During his leisure hours, chess became his favor- 
it’ amusement—it might be said his occupation, when relea- 
sol from pallic duty. Winter came, and Congress came. 
by this time, it was ascertained that the election of President 
would devolve on the House of Representatives. What a 
state of excitement was thus produced in that body, where 
each of the candidates had their partisans and friends. Bur 
mine is not the pen to deseribe political characters or events 
—a dificult pat ungrateful task for any one determined to 
speak nothing but the truth. From thecollisions, the treach- 
ery, the baseness and intrigues of political parties, how pleas- 
Ing to turn to the cheerful sowed. ea of domestic life. Mr. 
Crawlord was now seldom alone. Members of Congress, 
“witors, citizens, strangers, daily thronged his house ; for, 
notwithstanding the wide-spread rumors of his incapacity for 
ofice, it was still hoped by his party that the contest would 
he decided in his favor, and curiosity, self-interest, and friend- 
ship, continued to draw numbers round him. If he felt anxi- 
ety on the subject, he did not exhibit any. His family were 
always with him, and that was sufficient to make him happy, 
let public matters be what they might. Of an evening, silent 
solitary chess was exchanged for a game of whist, or an en- 
tertaining book read aloud by one of hischildren. He took 
little interest in the public journals, which were filled with 
Personal abuse and party virulence. Instead of amusing, the 
newspapers irri him, and he threw them aside unread, 
muttering, “a parcel of falsehoods—not one to be depended 
on.” _On the whole, this must have been a pleasant winter 
for Mr. Crawford. He never went from Sano—ps was 


fl laeormees, 





never alone. Far less sanguine in his expectations than his 
friends, he suffered but litUe from suspense, the most difficult 
of all states of mind to endure ; and tu judge by his conversa- 
tion, his thoughts were more emp'oyed by planning what he 
would do on his return home, than scheming measures when 
he h li be Pre iA. t. ie 

Some of his political friends were extremely urgent that 
Mes. Crawford should give a large evening party, that Mr. 
Crawford might be seen by the numerous strangers who were 
thronging to the city—by his political opponents, and such 
persons as were not admitted to his private intercourse.— 
These friends urged the falsehoods in circulation concerning 
his health—that many averred him to be blind—others that 
he was deaf—that he was speechless. Wut they urged in 
vain. The affectionate wife could not be seduced by ambi- 
tion. Tranquillity she knew to be essential to his health. Any 
strong excitement would be prejudicial and might be fatal.— 
The glare of light would hurt his eyes No, she would far 
rather he should never be President, than run any such risk. 

The selfishness of the proposal shocked her : “It is their 
own interests they desire to promote,” said she—* the offi- 
ces they expect, which makes them so anxious to have you 
chosen, and for this they would even risk your life.” The 
evening party was relinquished. 

Since the seat of government was fixed at Washington, and 
the republican party gained the ascendancy, never bad private 
society been so affected by political considerations as during 
this eventful winter. Each of the five candidates had warm 
and zealous friends among the citizens; they themselves 
were considered as citizens, and by a mutual exchange of civ- 
ilities and kindnesses were harmoniously uuited in the social 
circle. But the five separate interests split the society of the 
Metropolis into as many hostile parties. For the time, confi- 
dence was destroyed—freedom of conversation shackled— 
jealousies, suspicions, angry and embittered feelings excited 
—and party spirit carried its vigilance and restrictions to such 
a degree, as to regulate the common visitations and civilities 
between the families of the candidates and their friends. So 
nicely were the different parties balanced, that incidents and 
persons at other times insignificant, grew into importance, 
and “ trifles light as air’ swayed public opinion, and as it 
was supposed might ultimately determine the issue. The in- 
timate, nay, even the casual visiters atthe house of these com- 
petitors for the Presidency, were known to each other, and 
where they had weight or influence became objects of jeal- 
ousy and suspicion. These gentlemen were so aware of the 
system of espionage that existed, that precautions were taken 
of a similar Kind as those that are necessary for an army en- 
camped in an enemy's country. Sentinels were placed and 
doors were guarded. One gentleman knowing that certain 
spies were nightly placed opposite his front door, received his 

ends through a back passage; they came at midnight and 
departed before daylight. These night visits were pretty 
general ; and on one occasion a friend of Mr. Crawford's be- 
ing seen, at dawn of day, leaving the house of one of the can- 
didates, became an object of such suspicion to his party, that 
all confidence was withdrawn, and intercourse suspended. 

Mr. Crawford, who despised all these petty intrigues and 
machinations, advised his wife and daughter to visit Mrs. 
Jackson as they had previously done : morning visits were 
interchanged, and Mrs. C. proposed asking the General and 
his wife to pass a social evening with her. When this was 
accidentally known to some of the politicians who visited at 
the house, it was so remonstrated against, so opposed, that Mrs. 
C. relinquished her hospitable intent. On another occasion, 














|| Mrs. Adams invited Miss Crawford to accompany her to the 


theatre, which very guilclessly and innoce itly she would have 


position, and proved satisfactorily that she might thereby 
compromise her father’s interests, and confirm a rumor alrea- 
dy afloat, of coalitions between Mr. Crawford's party and one 
or other of the opponents. 

Even the theatre was subjected to the same influence, and 
on different evenings filled exclusively by one party; it was 
one of the modes adopted to ascertain the zeal and strength 
of parties ; and it was amusing on such occasions to observe 
the vacillations, the embarrassments, the hesitations of those 
who feared to commit themselves, whether or no they would 
go to the theatre with such or such persons, and the varieties 
of excuses by which they would evade invitations. What an 
exhilarating evening was that on which Mr. Crawford's 
friends filled the theatre! And now, how is that strong pha- 
lanx broken—divided—scattered ! 
fice—one in the highest. And Mr. Crawford! he has gone to 
the quiet grave, “where the wicked egase from troubling, and 
where the weary are at rest.” The warfare and the turmoil 
of human passions—the defeats or triumphs of ambition—the 
inconstancy or fidelity of friends—the joys or sorrows of the 
heart—the alternations of hope end fear—are all buried in 
that quiet grave. Ifthe spirit can look back on the scenes it 
has left below, how puerile—how insignificant—how ephem- 
eral must the highest aims of human life appear! Could they 
be now estimated, as they will one day be, inthe regions of 
immortality, strife and contention would cease, and the ties 
of social life remain unbroken by conflicting interests. 





Time moved on, unimpeded in its course by the tide of hu- 
man affairs or human wishes, though to the anxious mind it 


done, had not these same politicians put their veto on the pro- || 


ee 

seemed to linger. The elections in the states were over— 
the returns received, and it was left with Congress to elect 
one of the three highest candidates. These were General 
Jackson, Mr. Adams and Mr. Crawford. A new field for in- 
trigue and effort was now opened—but I check a pen, whose 
limited design is to portray oily domestic scenes and senti- 
ments. 

The decisive day at length arrived. It was a down-right 
snow-storm. Aware of the attraction which would draw 
every one to the capitol, Mr. Crawford and his family seated 
themselves round the blazing fire in the drawing-room with- 
out any fear of being interrupted by visiters. No expectation 
existed of the election being decided on the first day—it was 
even supposed that it might remain in suspense and the bal- 
loting be cuntinued for many days—poxsibly to the last day 
of the session ; consequently little anxiety was felt about the 
result of that morning’s balloting. The subject was little 
spoken or thought of in this family circle. “I dreamt last 
night, papa, that I had churned a fine batch of butter, which 
I brought in my milk-pail to show you, and which you praised 
as the best butter you had ever eaten.” “ And [ dreamt,” 
said the other daughter, “ that I was in our garden at Wood- 
lawn gathering strawberries.” “ It is more than likely, girls, 
that your dreams will come true,” answered their father. “I 
do wish they would,” said the r other; “ I amsure we should 
be far happier at home than we could ever be in the Presi- 
dent's house.” m 

“* How can you say so 2” exclaimed a domesticated friend, 
who waspresent. ‘ After a struggle of twoyears, defeat will 
be very hard to bear—everlin a game of chess it requires some 
philosophy to take it patiently.” 

“IT cannot deny that,” answered Mrs. Crawford; “ it is 

only the mortification of defeat I care for—on every other ac- 
count most sincerely do I wish we may go to Woodlawn, in- 
steed of the White house. I am sure we should be far happi- 
er.” “Let us have our book,” said Mr. Crawford, “ and 
while one of you reads to me, I will likewise have a game of 
chess with one of the boys.” 
The book was so interesting that the election going on at 
the capitol was for the time forgotten. The storm continued 
raging. It looked gloomy without doors, but bright, warm 
and cheerful within. 

The snow prevented the sound of wheels from being heard 
on the ground, and before any one was aware of the approach 
of a carriage the door opened, and Mr. D.entered. The sud- 
denness of his entrance made every one start ; his face was 
flushed with emotion—his munner hurried. 

“ Hundreds would be in haste to bring good tidings,” said 
he, “‘ but here I come with bad news. Adams is chosen on 
| the first ballot.” “Is it possible?” exclaimed Mr. Craw- 
jford. ‘I thought it would have been Jackson; well, Lam 
| glad it is over.” Not a change of tone, of voice, or of coun- 
}tenance, evinced any quick or deep feeling ; and being g/ad 
| id was over, was a declaration as natural as it was sincere— 
| for suspense is of all states of mind the most intolerable. 
| The family received the information with as little emotion 
jas Mr. Crawford. 
| Well,” observed Mrs. C., “ one thing consoles me ; the 
disappointment is of God and not of man, for had Mr. Craw- 

ford been ingood health it weuld not have been so.” 
| Soonafterwards another carriage drove to the door. Mr. 
| L—y came in, looking very much cast down, and shaking 
| Mr. Crawford's outstretched hand, said in a voice as melan- 
| choly as his countenance, “ It is all over.” Mr. Cobb, who 
|had accompanied him, was somuch agitated, he could not 
immediately sce Mr. C. but went into the dining-room. Mrs. 
Crawford and her daughters went to him; he shook their 
| hands, and brushing away the tears, which in spite of his en- 





| deavors would gush to his eyes, ** Well, girls,” said he, “‘ you 
| may pack up as soon as you please.” He could say no more ; 
| his voice wassuffocated by emotion. His feelings were those 
| ofa tender and ardently attached friend, not those ofa disap- 
| pointed politician. “Come,” said Miss C. shaking hands 
| with him, ‘** you may as well laugh as cry $ come ia and sce 
| papa, but not with that gloomy face.” It was some time how- 
jever before he could control his feelings ; at last he went 
| into the drawing-room, laughing and clapping his hands as if 
| in great exvultation, calling out, “ Adams has it—Adams has 
| it—hurra for Adams.” Mr. Crawford took his offered hand, 
jand smiled as he said, “ Why, Cobb, you are laughing the 
wrong side of your mouth” “As well laugh as cry,” an- 
| swered he, rubbing his hands. ‘* Your laugh however looks 








Many of them in high of- | 


| very much like a cry,” replied his friend, laughing at the same 

| time himself at Mr. Cobb's wry faces. 

wy No more diawing-vooms, young ladies,”’ said Mr. Cobb, 

| turning to the girls, “ youmay go home to the dairy and learn 
to make butter and cheese and spm cotton for your own 
clothes.” 

“* My dream will come true afterall,” said Miss C. 

“ And what shall I do?” said a little girl of seven years 
old. 

“ You? Lord knows; pick cotton seed I suppose.” “ No, 
no,” said the fond mother, “she shall reel the cotton yarn. 
I have a pretty little reel that goes click, click.” The child 
jumped for joy ; ‘‘ and as for you,” continued the mother, 
taking her youngest in her arms, “ you, darling shall hold the 
spools.” ‘ And what are we to do?” cried the rest of the 





“ Why, go to the plough to be sure, all except ———, 
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j 
In the course of a few weeks, the necessary espana! 


for his departure being completed, Mr. Crawford and his | d’hotes of Switzerland, what could be the motive of their 
Was | long, tedious, difficult, dangerous pilgrimages ; and ended by 


family left Washington to return with broken health, to what 
might be called a broken fortune. Under such circumstan- 
ces, is it unjust to say, that there are few men who would, 
like Mr. Crawford, have declined office, offered as it was of- 


dovbt? He had a large family, with an income totally inad- 
uate for their education and settlement in life. He enjoy- 
society more than most men. He was not without ambi- 
tion, yet he unhesitatingly sacrificed the advantages and en- | 
joyments of high office to his sense of right. In answer to a 
friend who argued the subject with him, he replied, “I can- | 
not honestly remain in the administration, differing as I do! 
from the President on some important principles. I could’ 
not support measures I did not approve, and to go into the | 
cabinet merely as an opponent, would be as ungenerous as/ 
useless. If Mr. Adams does right, 1 hope my friends will | 
support his administration; if the contrary, my friends will | 
be at liberty to oppose it, which they could not well do, were 1) 
in the administration.” Such, or nearly such, were his words, 
when discussing this subject. I cannot honestly do it, was 
with this upright statesman a decisive reason. 


On reaching home he found his house in a sadly dilapida- | 





} 
| glish woman’s travels, is to traverse the most elevated and 
| stormy regions without having a hair of her head discompo- 
fered, with a sincerity and kindoess that admitted of no] sed; and of an Englishman to make the tour of the world 


| 
| 





I have often asked myself, after a deliberate survey of fifty 
English travellers of either sex, assembled round the table 


making up my mind that one of the main objects of an En- 


SS EEA 

bosom, showed his wounds, and exclaimed, “ Soldiers, respect 
the asylum of a soldier, or dishonor your profession?" “Who 
art thou,” demanded the Cossack leader, “ who speaks our 
tongue, and dares thus address us!” “1 am Kosciusko!” 
The leader and his followers fell at bis feet, and craved for. 
|giveness. Platoff, on bearing this, ordered a guard of honor 
to be stationed at the humble residence of the Polish patriot. 








without dirtying his gloves or wearing out his boots. Meet 


them of an evening in their inn, after a dey of the most fati- | 


guing exertions, and, men or women, they are already armed 
cap a-pie for conquest, exhibiting with majestic magnanimity 
the imperdibility of their travelling costume. 


It is not) 





Tre Cartais anv THE Daxpy.—The portfolio of an ex. 
jeditor, now and then sends forth some amusing “ odds and 
ends,” among which is this good one of a Captain of one of 
our Nantucket whalers, an eccentric fellow, and rather of an 
|uncouth figure, who visited one of our cities after a cruise of 


their sentient entity, their human nature, that performs its || three years, and one evening attended the Theatre. As a 


journey, but their wardrobe. 
horse,—a vehicle for the locomotion of his garments. 


The man is a mere clothes- || ™atter of course, such a rough dark-complexioned old char- 
Ir | acter, in a box with several fashionable ladies and gentlemen, 


never would surprise me to see an advertisement in the Lon- | attracted some considerable attention, and created much mer- 


don newspapers, of—' Excursions of a Bond-street hat, in the | Sent among the exquisites. Several times, every 


opern glass 


Pontine Marshes ;'— Recollections of Helvetia, by a coat, )in the boxes was thrust at him until be, finally aware that he 


et cetera;—or ‘The world circumnavigated, by a Macin- 
tosh.’ Mad. G. Sands’ Letters of Traveller. 





Dermopy, tut Port.—Dermody's history is one of the 
most melancholy inthe whole range of literary biography. 
He was rather in advance of Moure, and had he possessed as 


ted condition. Nor was the farm in any better. Every where | uch respect for the dignity of the poetical character, he 


the consequences of neglect were conspicuous. 


shattered constitution, he set himself to work to repair the 
sad effects of his long absence. His mind busied itself with 


oe of improvement, which alas! neither his health or | his dazzling position. Nature had made him a poet, but cir- | 


With an en- | might have, perhaps successfully, contested with his contem- | 
ergy not to be expected from his infirm state of health, his | porary the honor of being regarded as the bard of his country. | 


But Dermody, suddenly noticed by the great, and raised from 
poverty to hiyhand flattering associations, was unable to keep 


is fortune ever allowed him to realize. Of these projects, cumstances degraded him into a profligate of the lowest 
the most favorite one was a vineyard; and he sent to France grade. His life was filled to overflowing with miseries of 


for vines, implements, books, and whatever was necessary to | his own creation. As the story runs, his abilities were dis- i 


carry his design into execution. But this and many other, 
similar schemes failed; his means and his strength were 


covered by an accident. One day a gentleman, whose name 


escaped us, was turning over the leaves of an old volume 


| was the attraction of the evening, left the house, determined 
to repay such impudence, in their own coin, on the following 
| night. Accordingly, on the succeeding evening, enveloping 
|| beneath his great coat the ship's epy-glass, about two and a 
half feet in length, he started for the Theatre. As soon, al- 
| most, as he entered his box, the opera glasses were in com- 
| motion. He waited until the play commenced, when, upon 
| observing a young gentleman, with a cane under his arm, and 
a glass at his eye pointed directly at him, be drew forth from 
his outer garment the spy-glass, and drawing it from the case 
the entire length, aimed it direct at the dandy, and continued 
to look at him until the house was in a complete uproar, and 
the fop with mortification left the box for the lobbies. 
[New-York Emigrant 


|| Novel Law Case.—A suit was brought bya Mrs. McCrady 
| before the city Court of Charleston, (S. C.) afew days since, 
against a Mr. Thompson, for obstructing the air and light of 


alike inadequate to agricultural pursuits. He received the | at a bookstand in the vicinity of the Four Courts in Dublin, | plaintiff's windows. It appeared in testimony, that the defen- 
appointment of Judge. This afforded him both employment | when his attention was attracted by a squalid boy in the rag- dant had erected a blacksmith’s shop so near the plaintifl’s 
and amusement. It opened to him a social intercourse, which | ged dress of a peasant, standing close beside him, devouring | dwelling, as not only to exclude the air and light, but so as to 


in the retirement of his farm he could not command. 

Reading was his great resource, and the large library he 
had collected while in France, was now an inestimable tree- 
sure. His sight was so entirely restored, that he could without 
inconvenience read from one to two hundred pages daily. 
His friends were desirous of his again taking his seat in the 
Senate of the United States, and the place was long kept 
open for him—viz. filled by a person who at any moment 
would have vneated it for him. 
account of the continued difficulty in his articulation; for al- 
though his genera! health was greatly improved, his powers 
of speech were never entirely restwred. 


he was in good health and good spirits. He passed a day 
with his daughter, who was married, and had just presented 
him with another grandchild, and as usual—to use the ex- 
pression of one of his fanily—* made a holiday in the house” 


—such happiness did his presence ever diffuse. The ensuing | 
day he pursued his journey and reached the house of a friend, | 


’ || outcast. 


where he meant to pass the night. He complained of not 


being wells © physician tm tho family procestbed a | ment, when his friends again interfered, and purchased hima 


relieved the symptoms which excited anxiety. 
early, and not long after a notse was heard in his ehamber, 
which induced one of the family to go in. 
motionless and speechless. On the application of the 
usual remedies, he was able the next day to rise, but while 
sitting in his chair fell into a swoon, from which he never re- 





The cire tance naturally excited curiosity, and pre- 
| duced inquiries which led to the discovery that, with the pow- 
jerfal impetus of genius struggling against obstacles, the 
| wretched looking boy 

tute of friends and means, to seek books and mankind in the 
| metropolis. Fortunately, the gentleman was a patron of let- 


| 


i 


| whom the reader will have recognized in the ragged urchin, 
| 


had abandoned his native village, desti- , 


Zo thls he was eves, cl fortunes of the stranger, and through his means Dermody, | 


| in silent abstraction the contents of a mutilated Greek Ho- prevent the opening of the window shutters. ‘The house had 
mer. 


_stood 55 years without an interruption of these privileges, and 
| the Court instructed the Jury, that where one was possessed 
of a house having windows unebstructed in light or air, for 
twenty years, this constituted a prescriptive right, which could 
| not be interrupted in the enjoyment, so as to deprive the 

owner of the light and air to which she was accustomed; and 


|| ters, and a man of influence : he undertook to advance the they accordingly returned a verdict for the plaintift of $13 


domages with costs of suit. 
| The Courier says the result of this verdict, if sustained by 


|| was introduced to the Countess of Moira, who continued to | the Court of Appeals, (to which tribunal the case is to be 


| patronise him until he exhausted her patience by his irre-| carried.) will be that the Defendant will have to allow the 


| 


When he left home, on his way to one of the county courts, | claimable vices. 


At first, his professions of gratitude were 


| boundless, and his numerous odes of devotion to the countess, | 


| which appeared in the Anthologia, attested the enthusinsm of 
his feelings. But kindness was lavished upon him in vain. 
He wasted the gifts of his benefactors in the haunts of depra- 
vity. On one day caressed by the virtuous and the noble, he 
was to be found on the next in the dens of the licentious and 
Many attempts were made to redeem him, but 
withont success. At length he enlisted in a marching regi- 


| commission: the restraints of a military life, however, did 


On ann Seal i not suit him: he sold out, came to London, and published a 


| Pressed by the extremity of want, he subsisted for some time 


upon the bounty of the charitable; but their interest in him 


, volume of poems, but the fate of Chatterton awaited him.—_ 


Plaintiff the space claimed by her, or be liable to successive 
suits, until he yields to the Inw. 
Rocnesten, June 18.—Another Disastrous Conflagro- 
tion. —Onr city has been visited by another disastrous contia- 
gration. That vast pile, known as the Globe Buildings, is in 
| ruins. The flames were discovered about three o'clock; but 
| euch rapid progress did they make, and so combustible were 
the materials in the room where the fire is supposed to have 
originated, that before five o'clock, its masey walls were all 
that remained ef this important block. The various ma- 
| chinery, together with a large majority of the manufactured 
articles which were in the buildings, was destroyed, so rapilly 
| did the flames spread after they were discovered. 
Fortunately for the merchants occupying the stores ¢n 


covered. Thus died this zood man, kindly exempted in this | was soon wearied out. Homeless and in despuir, with a vol- || Main strect, a heavy gg tye separated them from the 


closing scene from severe suffering or lingering disease. He 
exemplified what the poet has asserted, that 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 


Frexcu Nottoss or Exctisn Travettens.—“I must 


j 





now communicate to you one of the most scientific obser-| 


vations I have yet had occasionto make! I have discovered | 
that the Islanders of Albion carry about with them an atmos-| 
phere of their own (which, for want of a better name, I call 
the ‘ Britannic fluid,’) surrounded by which they travel as se-| 


cure from accidental contact as 1 mouse in the receiver of an, 
air-pump. It is not alone to their own endlers precautions | 
English travellers are indebted for their steadfast and cternal 
impassibility. It is net alone because they encase themselves 
iu three pair of inexpressibles, one over the other, that they 
arrive at the end of their journey apotless and unblemished 
by rain or mud. It is not alone because they accoutre them- 
selves in woollen wigs, that their curls remain immovable 
as rings of metal, in defiance of the humidity uf the air. It 
is not alone the supply of por-atum, soap, brushes and spon- 
ges, with which they load themselves for a journey (though 
sufficient to cleanse and purify a regiment of recruits from 
Lower Brittany) that they have to thank for the smoothness 
of their chins or the irreproachability of their nails. It is 
rather because the external air has no power over them; it is 
because they move, eat, drink and sleep in their Britannic 
fluid, safe as ina diving-bell or bell glass twenty feet high, 
through which they gaze with pity the wretched eques- 
trian buffeted by the winds, or “idl more miserable pedes- 
trian struggling in the snow. 


|| communicated the fact to Sir J. B. Brugess, who was then, | 





{ 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 





ume of Hudibras in his pocket, he wandered into the village 


As long as his host permitted him, he lived there ; but the 
sympathy of the landlord did not last long. and poor Dermody 
was driven forth to die upon the bighway. His spirit, unbro- 
ken by these accumulated misfortunes, still sustained him, 


an unclaimed and untenanted ruin on Hounslow-beath, that 


afforded him one room dilapidated and roofless. Some pass- I she 


ing stranger discovered him in this forlorn situation, and | 
we believe, the president of the Literary Fund Society. That | 
gentleman immediately hastened to his relief, and when he | 
entered the wretched apartment he found Dermody seated on 


a stone which he had dragged into a corner for shelter, with 


his book in his hand, and ghastly f mine in hiseyes. To the | 
first question that was put to him, he replied, holding up 





| Hudibras, “ See, sir, lam merry to the last!” He was spee- || 


dily removed to a comfortable inn; but it was too late, hi» 
frame was wasted by long suffering, and death was close at 
hand. He expired in a few hours, and his remains were con- 
veyed to the village church, where a marble slab, inscribed 
with a few of his own verses, points out the spot where he 
sleeps. 


Koscivsko.—The Cossacks, in their course of plunder, 
came upon the rustic habitation of Kosciusko. The horde 
brandis their spears over the veteran’s head, and persisted 
in plundering his cottage, when he endeavored to convince 





of Lewisham, where he tock up his abode at a poor ale hone. | 


and in a mood of morbid resignation, he possessed himself of 





them of the injustice and barbarity of their unmilitary con- 
duct. Finding his remonstrances ineffectual, he bared his 


| early ravages of the fire. hey were thus ennbled to remove 
most of their goods before it reached them. But for this cit- 
| cumstance, heavy as the loss now is, it would have been 
| greatly augmented. The amount of property destroyed will 
| not probably exceed 30 or $10,000. A large portion of this 
| is covered by insurance. 
| Inthe building, which had the privilege of an extensive 
water power, were peg, last and screw factories, turning 
»&e Ke. On Main sirect there were five stores, occu 
pied by Stephen Allen, shoe desler; Jennings & Keeler, lev 
| ther merchants; John Dolly, grocer; E. G. Raymond, sod- 
dlery, and W. Owston, wholesale grocer. The building was 
owned by Newell & Stebbins. 
| From the fact that the fire originated in an unoccupied 
room, itis supposed to have been the work of an incendia'y. 


[ Democrat. 
| Fire.—On Friday night, between 11 and 12 o'clock, a fire 





}was discovered inthe upper part of the three story brik 
| building No. 61 Canal «treet, which was soon extinguished. 
| The building was ocenpied by Thomas Simms & Co. as abat 
store and hat manufactory, whose stock was considerably 
damaged by water—fully insured. The building was ¥° 
| little injured. 
Traffic in Slaves.—The Legislature of the State of Mis- 
sissippi have passed a law prohibiting the te 
is 
pe to six 
hase 
11th of 


slaves into that State, for sale or hire. The 

of five hundred dollars, and imprisonment from 
months for each slave imported. All contracts for pure 
or hire are declared void. The law passed on the 
May, and took effect from its passage. 
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From the Globe of Tuesday 

From FLortpa.—Official reports to the 5th June have 

been received from Tampa Bay. These reports state that, 
on the night of the 2d inst., the Micausaukies, about 200 in 
number, surrounded the camp of Micanopy, Jumper, and 
Cloud, and forced them away. The orders from Sam Jones 
and Oceola were not to molest any white man. Micanopy 
yefused to go, saying that he had signed a treaty, and should 
nold to it. 
, He was answered, that if he did not go his blood would be 
spilt. His reply was, to kill him there, and to do it quickly: 
thev, however, forced him on his horse, and carried him off. 
J umper having sold all his horses, they forced him to walk. 
The sincerity of Micanopy and Jumper cannot be doubted. 
Cioud, however, was always a traitor, and was the only one 
wo had been warned of what was to take place. 

Gen. Jesup states that the scheme of emigration has en- 
tirely failed, and that he shall immediately discharge the ves- 
sels which had been employed to carry the Indians. He does 
not anticipate a renewal of hostilities. Measures have been 
taken to place the troops in a position so as to cover the 
county. 





TRAVELLING ON THE OHIO. 
BY MRS. MARTINEAV. 

We arrived at Cincinnati at noon on the 25th of June; as 
sultry a summer's day as ever occurs on the Ohio. The 
glure was reflected from the water with a blinding and scorch- 
ing heat; and feather fans were whisking all duy in the la- 
dies’ cabin of our steamboat. Hot as it was, i could not 
remain in the shady cabin. The shores of the Ohio were so 
beautiful, that I could not bear to lose a single glimpse be- 
tween the hills. 1t is holiday travelling to have such a suc- 
cession of pictures as I saw there made to pass nviselessly | 
before one's eyes. There were the children running among | 
the gigantic trees on the bank, to see the boat pass; the girl 
with her milk-pail half way up the hill; the horseman on the 
ridgw, or the wagoner with his ox-team pausing on the slope. 
Then there was the flitting blue jay under the cvol shadow of 
the banks; the butterflies crossing the river in zig-zag flight; 
the terrapins (small turtle) floundering in the water, with 
their pertdittle heads above the surface; and the glancing | 
fire-flles every mght. 

On the afternoon of this day, we were met by the storm 
which swept over the whole country, and which will be re- 
membered as having caused the death of the son of Chief- 
Justice Marshall. at Baltimore, on his way to bis dying father. | 
I watched, from the deck the approach of the storm. First, | 
the sky, above the white clouds, was of a dark gray, which 
might have been mistaken for the deep blue of twilight. 
Then a tnass of black clouds came hurrying up below the 
white. Then a flash escaped from out the upper gray, dart- 
ing perpendicularly imo the forest ; and then another, explo- 
ding like the four rays of a star. I saw the squajl coming in 
a dark line, straight across the river. Our boat was hurried | 








under the bank to await it. The burst was furious; a sah | telligence to his wife by letter. 


ing gust, and a flood of rain, which poured in under our cabin 
door, close shut as it was. All was nearly as dark as night | 
for a while, and all sileet but the elements. Then the day | 
seemed to dawn again; but loud peals of thunder lasted long, | 
andthe lightning was all abroad in the air. 
wandered by; and now a brilliant white zig-zag quivered 
across the sky. One splendid violet-colored shaft shot straight 
down into the forest; and I saw a tall tree first blaze and 


then smoulder at the touch. A noble horse floated by, dead | 
When we drew out into the middle of the river, | *Pproaching. 


and swollen. 
it was as if spring had come in at the heels of the dog-days ; 
all was so cool and calm. 

The company on board were of the lowest class we ever 
happened to meet with in our travels. They were obliging 
enough; as every body is throughout the country, as far as 


my experience goes; but otherwise they were no fair speci- | 


mens of American manneis. One woman excited my curios- 
ity from the beginning ; but I entertained a much more agree- 
able feeling towards her when we parted, after several days’ 
travel in company. Her first deed was to ask where we 
wire going; and her next, to take my book out of my lap, 
and examine it. Much of the rest of her time was occupied 
in dressing her hair, which was, notwithstanding, almost as 
rough as a negro’s. She wore in her head a silver comb, 
another set with brilliants, and a third, an enormous tortoise- 
shell, so stuck in, on one side, as to remind the observer, irre- 
sistibly, of a unic rn. She pulle | down her hair in company, 
and put it up agiin, many times in a day, whenever, as it 
seemed to me, sh» could not hink of any thing else to be do- 
ing. Her young compan on me intime, sat rub»ing her teeth 
with dragon-root. 
of the same class. I wa: dressiag in my state room between 
four and five the next » 0 nirg. when an old lady, who was 
resently going ashore, burst in, and snatche | the one tum- 
ler glass from my hand. She was probably as much amazed 
at her mode of recovering it 
I loved the early morning on the great rivers, and therefore 
rose atdawn. I Jo ed the first grey gleams that came from 
between the hills, a d the bright figures of people in white, 
(the men all in liven jackets in hot w. ath r ) on the banks. 
I lov -d to watch the river craft; the fussy steamer making 


Faint flashes || But reverses will come, and it was the ili fate of our friend to! 


The «thr cabin company seemed much | 
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boat, with its wreath of blue smoke, stealing down in the 

shadow of the banks, her navigators helping her along in the 

current by catching at the branches as they passed; and the 

perilous looking raft, with half-a-dozen people on it, unde - 

their canopy of green boughs, their shapeless floor bending 

and walloping in the middle of the stream. I loved the trees, 

looking as if they stood self-pvised, their roots were washed 

so bare. I loved the dwellings that stood behind their screen, 

those on the eastern bank seeming fust asleep ; those on the 

western shore gay with the flickering shadows cast on them 

by the breezy sunrise through the trees. * 

On passing Catletsburgh we bade adieu to glorious Ken- 

tucky. At that point our eyes rested on three sovereign 

States at one glance—Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginie. We 

landed at Guyandot, and proceeded by stage the next morn- 

ing to Charleston, on the Kanawha river. The road, all the 

way to the Springs, is marvellously good for so wild a part of 

the country. The bridges over the streams are, some of them, 

prettily finished; and the accommodations by the road side 

are above the average. The scenery is beautiful the whole 

way. We were leaving the great Western Valley, and the 

road offered a succession of ascents and levels. There were 

many rivulets and small waterfalls ; the brier-rose was in full 

bloom along the ground; the road ran half-way up the wood- 

ed hills, so that there were basins of foliage underneath, the | 
whole apparently woven into so compact a mass by the wild | 
vine, that it seemed as if one might walk across the valley on 

the tree-tops. 

The next day’s dawn broke over the salt works and coal- 

pits, or rather caverns of coal, on the hill-sides. The corn 

was less tall and rich, the trees were less lofty, and it was | 
apparent that we were mounting to a higher region. It oc | 
curred to me, in a careless kind of way, that we were now not | 
very far from the Hawk’s Nest. Some ladies in the Guyan-| 
dot Hotel had said to me, “Be sure you see the Hawk’s| 
Nect.” “* What isthat?” “ A place that travellers can sce | 
if they choose; the driver always stops a few minutes to let, 
them see the Hawk's Nest.” | had never heard of it before, | 
and I never hetrd of itagain. The world is fairly awakened | 
to Niagara; but it is still drowsy about two scenes which | 
moved me—the one more than Niagara, the other nearly as | 
much; the platform at Pine Oechard House, on the top of the | 
Catskills, and the Hawk's Nest. 





CowsvupiaL Arrection.—A gentleman who in the way of | 
money matters was what the world calls ‘close,’ lately iefi 
this region on a visit to Texas. Previous to leaving, however, | 
he found that his own comfort and that of his favorite nag, | 
which had served him long and faithfully, would be promoted 
by the purchase of a new saddle. As good husbands should. | 
our friend did nothing rashly, and he accordingly consulted 
the better half on the most econominal mode of supplying the 


desideratuin. 


It was concluded thut urticles were too dear! 
in Mobile, and the good man yuictly proceeded to New Or-| 
leans, made his purchase, and transmitted the important in- | 
Having thus fulfilled his 
duty asa husband, he pursued his journey to Texas, from 
whence he frequently commun cated with his beloved one at 
home. For a time, 
* All went smoothly a2 a marriage bell.’ | 


| 
| 


fulinto the cruel hands of the Mexicans. The sad intelli-| 
|| g nee came mournfully yet surely over the waters. The quiet 
and doating matron was attending to the fond duties of a wife 
and mother at home, little dreaming of the gloomy tidings 
By day she dwelt on her future felicity—in 
her visions at night she saw her husband returniag. But sor- | 
row’s wing is swift. The tale of wo soon arrived, and al 
sympathetic neighbor ventured to disclose to the unconscious | 
fair the unhappy event. He urged her to call forth all her| 
courage. After a moment spent in summoning up her reso- | 
lution, she professed to be ready for the worst. “ You are | 
ruined,” said he, “‘ but I will protect you.” “Oh dear,” | 
sighed she. ‘I will be your friend forever: your husband is| 
a prisoner to the Mexicans,” said he. ‘ My dear husband | 
prisoner to the barbarous Mexicans !"’ shricked the disconso- | 
late dame, and raising her voice to the highest pitch cf des- | 
pair, “then,” continued she, “ that new saddle is Jost.” 
Mobile Examiner, 








Arcuotsnor Usnen.—There isa story of Archbishop Ush- | 
er, that he went about and visited his clergy unexpectedly, 


and saw how they were employed, and bow their, flocks fared | 
It is said that on one occasion he went in disguise, and | 


———— - ——— 
that ye love one another.” “ It would, seem,” begins the 
sermon, “' by this text, that there are eleven commandments.” 
The old man was recognised, and the curate’s wife acknowl- 


edged, with some shane to herself, that there was another, 
and a new commandment. 





Bank Meeting of the Western District.—We learn from 
the Auburn Journal that a Convention of Delegates of the 
Banks of Western New-York, had been held in that village, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
adupting the proposition lately made to them by the New- 
York Banks, relative to the redemption of their notes in the 
City of New-York, and that the proposition was fully acceded 
to, without a dissenting vote. For the purpose of expediting 
the arrangement, a Committe from the Western Banks was 
appointed to proceed to New-York without delay. 


Mississippi Agricultural Bank.—Tbe whole amount of 
the liabilities of the Agricultural Bank of Natchez, ( Miss.) 
exclusive of its capital stock and profits including circulation 
is $3,920,802 47. The total amount of assets is $6,365,513 
23, of which the sum of $143,304 64 is in specie and the 
notes of other banks, and $63,339 97 in balances against 
other bawks. The amount of the “surplus fund” is more 
than suflicient to cover the whole of the “ suspended debt.” 











MIDNIGHT MEDITATIONS. 


Earth lieth dumb before me—and the shades 

Of midnight cast athwart it their dim forms ; 

Quiet is breoding o'er a silent world, 

And the soft hush of slumber seals each lid. 

Night is wo fair for sleep—with me Thought wakes, 
And treads in distant paths. where human step 
Ne’er left an echo on the vacant air. 

The gorgeous canopy of heaven is wrap 

In silvery haze—gems of uncounted wealth 

Bestud the lofty concave, and the moon 

Seems rolling onward, like a silvery ball, 

Across the trackless ether. mantling earth 

In glory, while his mellow light falls on 

My spirit, with a holy calm like that 

Of heaven. Tell us, why are we chained to earth? 
Tis far too gross for the immortal mind, 

Which yearns for higher realms, and pants in vain 
For the full measure of their perfect bliss. 


Oh, I have gazed upon Night's starry book, 

Till I have read long lessons of delight, 

And drank the raptures of another world. 
Thought, living Thought, burns tu embrace the whole 

Of those deep myst'ries which Eternity 

Conceals from mortal understandings, and 

The mind speaks out, and questiuns every beam 
Which falls from the bright reservoir of heaven— 
Interrugates each plant and breathing thing— 
Retires within itself, and calls up all 

Its faculties—sends powerful Fancy forth 

To search through untrod realms, but spends its powers 
Unsatisfied, till down it sinks at last, 

Exhausted by its own intensity. 

Oh, for a walk among those stars of light, 

Where grandeur fills immensiny! I long 

To fling my soul ae the pinions of 

Eternity, and revel in the blaze 

Of glory unrevealed—to gaze upon 

The light which emanates from God's vast throne, 
And hear the music of the rolling spheres, 

/s they revolve in mystic circles round 

The centre of unknown attraction’s force. 

Spirits of heaven are hovering round me now, 
And breathe sweet songs of rapture in my ear ; 
The rustle of their wings is like the sigh 

Of leaves when the soit zephyr moves amon 
Their quiv’ring branches—and their hallowed voice 
Stirs the eternity within me—warm 

From my heart's altar aspirations rise 

To the great throne of uncreated power. 


The wings of seraphim seem wafting me ; 

In thought far through the boundless ether bright. 

Oh for the freedom of unbodied life ! 

‘Yo roam where Thought ne'er ventured—Fancy halts, 
Her swift wing wearied with its lofiy flight. 

1 gaze upon the stars, and drink the full 





begged alms at the curate’s house. The curate was out upon | 
his duty; but his prudent wife soundly lectured the old man, 
though she gave him relicf. ** For shame, old man, at these 

ears to go beging. These are not the usual fruits of an 
Coane, industrious, and godly life. Tell me old man, how 
many commandments are there?” The old man, with seem- 
ing confusion stammered out “ Eleven.” “I thought so,” said 
she; ‘go thy ways old man; and here take this book with 
thee, and learn thy catechism; and when next time you are 
asked say ten.” 

The archbishop too his departure, and had it formally an- 
nounced that he should preach the next day in the parish 
church. The morning came; little thought the good woman 
that the archbishop was the old alms-beggar, till he gave his 





rap d way; the fairy canoe shooting silently across; the flat-'' text and comment—“ A new commandment I give unto you, 





Deep glory of the midnight heavens, and breathe 
The breath of spiritual existence pure, — 

Till my soul beats like captive bird against 

Its prison grates, and longs to soar and mix 

With immortality. Are not the stars 

Immortal ? and do they not live for aye 

In joy of light ? and have they not looked down 
From age to age upon this distant world, 

And watched its evolutions—viewed its face 
Change beneath the whelming flood—its cities 
Sink beneath the earthquake’s shock—its mountains 
Belch destruction—its boasted empires fall— 

Its armies crush in battle—its proud kings 

Fade from earth—its ancient monumental 
Grandeur crumble into dust? Yet they rull 
On—creatures of life—a beaming essence— 




















A mysterious throng of heavenly pageantry. 
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But is there not a region 
Far above that envious height—above 
The stars, where beings live for ever, and 
No darkness comes ? where light exists for aye, 
Unborrewed from the sun—where storms dim not 
Its brightness, and where rapture never dies ? 
Yes, far above this sky-bound ceiling, there 
Ts light—eternal light ! jer unsubdued, 
ing life! Is there such a 
blag lt eg it not—this is a 
Holy ing to me exists but 
Heaven and heaven's me > een a 
Thoughts are drowned in high communing. re 
Such a thing as pain? 1 boo it not, who 
Oft have known it—Heaven’s calin pure happiness 
Is mine This is a peaceful hour, and I 
Could deem myself already entered on 
Immortal ground, did not this clog of clay 
Assure me I am yet of earth, and have 
Perchance long years of pain, wo, and sin, 
To witness a eae the dark vale 1 - 
Is yet unpassed by me, ever near. We 
Ir kt must be so, > wo a hens that 
Breaks these mortal shackles, and lets loose my 
Spirit on the wings of life, to find its 
ative element and long-sought home—if _ 
Heaven at last be mine. Bright sister spirits 
Of unknown existence! would that your forms 
Could be perceived by mortal eyes—that I 
Could sweet converse with you, and forget 
That I am mortal. Oh, there is that 
Within that tells me I was destined for 
A higher sphere—that heaven was made for me— 
For all—if we accept the gift, and mount 
Faith’s ladder as the Word of Life directs. 
This life is not our destiny—'tis but 
A prelude to a state eternal—a 
Mere beginning of existence, when once 
Begun, that ne'er shall cease tobe. Life! life! 
What art thou now ? what art thou doomed to be ? 
A shade, a substance—dream—reality— 
A blessing or a curse ; a moment here— 
Hereafter an Eternity! Dread thought, 
Yet big with hope! “Shunned, yet ever longed for! 
Eternity! Eternity! my soul 
Is Jost in that vast subject, and I shrink 
Appalled from the unmeasured time to come; 
No more I ask to search its hidden span ; 
*T will soon unfold to me, and I shall dwell 
For ever in its changeles: realm—no more 
To feel emotions known on earth, or think 
As now I think, or live as now I live: 
Till then, the mysteries of Fate are hid, 
And all lies buried in the world to come. Inzz. 
pt 
POLITICAL ANECDOTES. 
From the Portfolio of an officer of the French Empire. 

Pact or Russia.—About the end of the year 1800, there 
appeared at Paris a caricature representing the Emperor, | 
Paul First, on foot; in one of his hands was written the word | 
order, in the other counter-order, and on the forehead dis-| 
order. The political and private conduct of this prince, so) 
long unfortunate and so worthy of a better fate, denoted an | 
incoherence of ideas perhaps but too apparent. 

It has never been shown that Bonaparte was not right; his | 
opinion was, at least, sl.ared by all the French who ever ap-. 
proached the Russian Emperor; all of whom had received | 
from him, because of their being Frenchmen, the kindest | 
treatment. 

The death of thia prince, assassinated with the consent of | 
his sons, the 12th of March, 1801, was brought about by the | 
councils of England and russia. When the news reached 
Berlin, no trouble was taken even to dissemble the joy which 
it caused. 

The Moniteur announced the assassination of the Emperor | 
Paul in these words: 

“ Paul First died during the night between the 24th and | 
25th of March. 

“ The English squidron (‘he same which bombarded Co- 

gen) passed the Sound the 30th. 

“ History will inform us of the connexion between these 
two events.” 

History has, in fact, informed us; never did it speak more 
learly. sane 

Avexanper or Russia.—What an atrocious action! Such 
were, according to the English physician Whilly, the last 
words, the last evi lence of the reason of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. 

Cervantes, in his immortal work, restores reasonto Don 
Quixote at the moment of dying. Cervantes had studied, 
not only the human heart, but also the singular effects, the 
strange peculiarities of certain diseases. Thus it has been 
observed that the insane generally recover their reason a few 

minutes before breathing their last. Is it that the debility 
which precedes death calms the fever, the brain excitement, 
called insanity? I leave to those who are wiser than I am 
the task of examining this question. But the 
itself has been too often witnessed not to be ac! ledged. 
George III. conversed reasonably several hours before he 
expired; he inquired, in the most perfectly lucid manner, for 
some details connected with facts which he considered as 
having just occurred, and from which he had no idea that he 
was separated by the long years of his madness. 


ES 


The physical faculties of the Emperor Alexander were al- 
ready considerably weakened in 1814; he com with 
difficulty; his moral faculties also grew daily feebler and 
feebler. Alexander was not a bad man; like his father, he 
admired the genius of Bonaparte; it was in good faith that 
he swore friendship to him at Tiisitt. In 1815, at Vienna, 
he signed, in good faith, the treaty which guaranteed a quasi- 
political existence te Poland. He was not without genero- 
sity; but he was weak, undecided, incapable of resolution. 
The fate of his father alarmed him. He did not know how 
to wish the happiness of his country. Paralyzed by the «ith- 
culties and regrets of a long political aberration, Alexander 
fell, two years before his death, into maras nus and in- 
sanity. 

Like all madmen, he had the lucid interval I have men- 
tioned, in which the last flash of reason is the most brilliant 
that the dying lamp emits. In this lucid moment he ex- 
claimed, “* What an atrocious action!” To what did he 
apply these words? Alexander had committed two great 
crimes; he suffered his futher to be killed, and he suffered 
Napoleon to be slowly assassinated, though he duly appre- 
ciated that great man. 

Mapes. Bourcoin at St. Peterssuncu.—After the 
peace of Tilsitt, M. de Caulaincourt, duke of Vicence, was 
sent as ambassador near the court of Russia. The emperor. 
who neglected no means, judged fit for the purpose of 
strengthening his embassy, to give Mademoiselle Bourgoin, 
the most beautiful of the actresses at the Comédie Francaise, 
leave of absence to pass a year at Si. Petersburgh, at the 
French theatre founded by the Emperor Paul. 

Mademoiselle Bourgoin set off with strong recommenda- 
tions to a great Russian nobles, and a very particular one 
to the French ambassador. 

She appeared at the court theatre ; her beautiful figure at- 
tracted the atter.tion of the Emperor Alexander, who already 
knew her by reputation; this was exactly what was desired. 
She was ordered to the palace ; that also was expected. But 
before she went, Mademoiselle Bourgoin had a conference 
with the French Ambassador, who gave her his instructions; 
but it is very rare that instructions given to a beautiful woman 


about to have an interview with a prince, can embrace any |) 


thing necessary: what follows will prove that the due de Vi- 
cence had not anticipated every event. 

After some words of gallantry, the emperor gave the con- 
versation a more serious turn. 


“Is the Emperor Napoleon,” said he, “ much beloved in |) 


France?" 
“Yes, very much; one thing, however, has done him a 


good deal of injury, and alienated many persons—the assas- |) 


sination of the Duke d’Enghien.” 


The word assassination always produced a bad effect on |) 
the Emperor Alexander. Mademoiselle Bourgoin observed |) 
that his color changed and that his brows knit ; wishing to re- || 


pair her blunder, she rejoined: 

“ But it was not his fault jt was that of a knot of guilty 
persons who surrounled him at the time, and whom be is 
exerting himself every day to throw off” 

Here the discontent of the Emperor knew no bounds, and 
his ill-humor showed itself so plainly that Mademoiselle 
Bourgoin had no other alternative but to take leave and quit 
the room. The Duke de Vicence had prescribed to her to 
come to the hotel of the embassy immediately after her visit 
to the emperor. She repaired thither. 

“‘ How has the Emperor Alexander received you?” 

“ Very well at first, afterwards very badly.” 

“Ah! ah! what have you said to him?” 





“ He asked me if the Emperor Napoleon was beloved in |, 


France.” 
“ You replied in the affirmative?” 


“ Yes; I told him that they loved the Emperor very much, 





but that the assarsination of the Duke d’Enghien had aliena- 
ted mary persons from him.” 

“ You told him that?” 

“ And I saw him instantly change color; but I arranged it 
all.” 

*“ And how?” 

“ I told him that it was not the emperor's fault, but that of 
a knot of murderers and guilty persons who surrounded him 
at the time.” 

** Better and better!” 

The Duke de Vicence could hardly contain himself. 

“* Mademoiselle Bourgoin, your stay here will be shorter 
than you i ; your leave of absence is finished; get 
ready to set off to-morrow. Go!” 

Mademoiselle Bourgoin was a long time without knowing 
how to explain her adventure, which she did not dare to relate 
to anyone. The Emperor of Russia found her again in 1914; 
perhaps he may have solved the enigma for her. 


—_— 





Axtcpotr.—Itfis related of George II. that not having a 
rman or tical composition, he was aioe te 
at public atteution occupied by Pope.— 

“] ! Bope !” exclaimed his Majesty, in his German En- 
glish, when some one was talking more about the bard than 
‘Bope' I hear noting but dis Bope. Vy 





was agreeable— 
does he write Boetry? I wishe he would write Brose.” 








Reaves (rom a Actap+Book—No. xx, 
THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS 


BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


It was the wild midnight— 

A are ha on the sky, 
The lighting gave its li 

And the thunder echoed by ; 
The torrent swept the glen, 

fo y ony the shore ; 
Then rose Spartan men, 

To make their bed in gore ! 
Swift from the deluged nd 
— hundred took the shield, 

n in silence gathered round 
The leader of the field. 


He spake no warrior word, 
He bade no tru blow ; 
But the signa) thunder roared, 
And they rushed apon the foe! 


Shawed with one mighty gleam 
Rampart, and flag and tent, 
Like the spectres of a dream. 


Al! up the mountain side, 

All down the woody vale, 
All by the rolling tide 

Waved the Persian banners pale : 
And foremost from the pass, 

Soma slumbering band, 
Sprang King Leonidas, 

Like the hghtning’s living brand ! 
Then double darkness fell, 

And the forest ceased its moan ; 
But there came a clash of steel, 

And a distant dying groan. 


Anon a trumpet blew. 
And 2 fiery sheet burst high, 
That o'er the midnight threw 
A blood-red canopy ! 


A host glared on the hill, 
A host glared by the bay ; 

But the Greeks rushed onward still, 
Like leopards in their play. 

The air was all a yell, 

And the earth was all a flame, 
Where the Spartan's bloody steel 
On the silken turbans came : 

And still the Greek rushed on, 
Where the fiery torrent rolled, 
Till like a rising sun 
Shone Xerxes’ tent of gold! 


They found a ro al feast, 
His midnight banquet there, 
And the treasures of the East 
Lay beneath the Doric spear. 


Then sat tw the 
The bravest of the brave ; 
That feast must be their last, 
That spot must be their grave! 


They pledged old Sparta’s name 
In cups of Syrian wine, 
And the warrior’s deathless fame 
Was sung in strains divine. 
They took the rose-wreathed lyres 
From eunuch and from slave, 
And taught the languid wires 
The sounds that Freedom gave. 


But now the morning star 
Crowned (Eta's twilight brow, 

And the Persian horn of war 
From the hills began to blow: 


Up rose the glorious rank, 


To Greece one cup poured high, 
Then hand in hand bey drank, 
* To immortality 


Fear on King Xerxes fell, 

When, like spirita from the tomb, 
With shout and trumpet-knell, 

He saw the warriors come: 


But down swept all his power, 
With aed with charge; 

Down poured the arrowy shower, 
Till sank the Dorian’s targe. 


The hered round the tent, 
ith all their strength unstrung ; 
To Greece one look they sent, 


Then on high their torches flung. 


Their King sat on the throne, 
His captains by his side, 
While the flame rushed 
And their pwan loud 
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A Specie Currency.—We ave aware that the prominence 
now given in our columns to the statement of facts and opin- 
ions relating to the currency of the country and the great 
commercial revulsion now approaching its consu nmation is 
not particularly relished by a considerable portion of our 
readers. To those who read solely to be amused, an essay 
savoring of political economy or aiming only at the advance- 
ment of the public welfare is but a tax on their patience or a 
waste of the column it engrosses. But while striving to suit 
the tastes of these, we shall not forget that there are others 
to whom utility is @ primary consideration, and practical in- 
formation more acceptable than simple amusement. Above 
all, we shall not forget that the present is notoriously a crisis 
of absorbing interest—that questions, in many respects novel, 
in all momentous, now invite the deliberation and await the 
action of the American people, in whose decision is involved, 
not the fate of some speculative tenet or fanciful theory of 
government, but the measure of recompense for every man’s 
labor and of bread for every man’s family. For good or evil, 
the settlement of the Currency must affect the future welfare 
of cach individual in the country, while it may in turn be 
affected by each of the two millions entitled to the elective 
franchise. Why, then, should it not be discussed in its 
widest latitude, and under every form in which mind may be 
affected or understanding enlightencd? Why is it not the 
duty of the press to afford and the public to improve every 
opportunity for its full elucidation? We, at any rate, shall 
not be slow to acknowledge or fulfil the obligation. 

Our columns are this week devoted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to the views of Messrs. Ingersoll and Benton on the 
Radical side of the question. The reader will give them the 
weight to which their merits shall seem to entitle them. We 
offer a few remarks of a general nature regarding the main 
ti will be seen that the oracles of the new faith do not pro- 
pose to wage an indiscriminate Loco-Foco crusade against all 
Banks and paper evidences of value. Their doctrine is— 
Give commerce and trade their banks, their credits, their fa- 
cilities of exchange, but let them be purely mercantile, created 
and governed by the laws of trade; and let the Government 
know nothing as money but gold and silver. Let it receive 
nothing else for castoms or bonds, deposite its own treasure 
in its own vaults, and pay it through its own officers solely. 

Let the people receive nothing else for their labor or their 
products, and pay nothing else for such articles as they may 
require in return. This plan, it is contended, will go far to 
prevent periodical revulsions and troubles, and render certain 
the employment and the recompense of industry. 

On this scheme we would remark, first, that it is by no 
means so visionary and impracticable as its opponents sup 
pose. It is quite true that present prices cannot be sustained 
nor the present amount of business transacted with any ap- 
proximation toa Specie Currency. Prices would probably 
fall one-half on the average, and this would half obviate the 

Instead of the mixed currency of three hundred 
millions which we had on the first of January last, there 
would now be required one of a hundred and fifty millions. 
But we have not now above seventy millions of specie in the 
country, and ten millions of this will inevitably go abroad in 
payment of existing debts before we can begin to stem the 
current. Ten millions more will at all times be hoarded 
away by misers and careful people, leaving fifty millions for 
® National Currency. Will this answer? After a fashion it 
will, if it must. (Be it remembered that all the mercantile 
paper contemplated will be similar to and be required instead 
of the present bills of exchange, open credits, Bank loans on 
Deposites or which do not increase issues, &.) But how 
will fifty millions answer? We say, first, the reform would 
infallibly reduce our national revenue below fifteen millions, 
probably to ten; and the expenditures would have to be ac- 
commodated thereto, Nine thousand dollar outfits and infits 
to political gentlemen spending a few days in Europe could 
not be so plentiful. Indian agencies would be scarcer and 
less profitable, and Indian wars, created by a ravenous appe- 
tite for plundering and speculations in new lands, would be 
fewer and shorter. Congress would accomplish more busi- 


objection. 


ness in two months than is now done in seven, as of course 
the honorable gentlemen composing that body will not think 
uf cutting down every other man’s income without graduating 
their own pay. State Legislatures must cut by the same pat- 
terns; and indeed there is little danger of such swarms of 
patriots lingering around the public crib, after finding there 
is nothing in it, as it is evident there very soon would be. 
As to individual dealings, there must be a far less perfect 
division of labor than there now is. As a general rule, every 
man must work for himself, making his own provisions and 
clothing, and buying very little of any body else. Those who 
labor for hire will not get money, but grain, meat, goods, or 
other barter. The cities, whether actual or of the wolf-trap 
genus, must suffer; but the earth would produce just as many 
potatoes to the acre as ever. The person, however, who 
supposes that he could get as much broadcloth, tea, sugar, 
coffee, crockery, &c. &c. for a hundred bushels of them as he 
now can, would find himself biuerly mistaken. The necessa- 
ry obstruction to trade would reduce the amount but increase 
the relative expense of all exchanges of value, taxing the pro- 
ducer and consumer a great deal more than they now pay. 
The restriction of the currency to specie alone must upset 
most of those who live by the exchange of commodities, 
whether merchunts, shippers, forwarders, or of those classes 
connected with or dependent on them. The manufacturers 
of all articles of luxury or aught beside prime necessity, with 
artists, authors, publishers, editors, aml such trash, must 
share in the overthrow. But, says a querist, suppose them 
all thrown out of their usual business: how would the condi- 
tion of those now living by agriculture and the ruder mechanic 
arts be bencfited? That is just what we were trying to find out. 

But we do not say that such a state of things would be of 
long continuance. By no means. It would all work around 
to the old way in time. Granting that every one were satis- 
fied with the new order of affairs, it would make no difference. 
Because, first, this city building, rail-road making, and the 
like would stop for want of funds. We industrious and ener- 
getic lads of the cities being driven perforce into the country 
to raise grain instead of remaining here to consume it—or 
rather, to famish for want of it—would there carry all before 





us. We should produce so much that our country would un- 
dersell all the world in its best markets, pay off her debts. 
| and even begin to bring home specie in return. This would 
‘| be a real and substantial importation of specie in Obedience 
| to the laws of trade—not like the miserable business of the 
| last few years, by which we have indeed got hold of thirty 
t millions of specie, and built up a hundred millions of bank 
| credit upon it, but run in debt abroad three dollars for every 
|| one we have imported. But on the new basis, every million 
| acquired would be so much added to the solid cash capital of 
the country ; and at the end of twenty years, if the policy were 
rigidly adhered to, we should have a real Specie Currency of 
|| two hundred millions. 








By that time, a new exchange system 
|| will have arisen, answering most of the purposes of our pre- 
sent Banking system, and the day of affluence and luxury, 
intellect and folly, pianos, periodicals, opera-glasses and 
Foreign Embassies, come round again. 


We do most firmly believe that the probability of our coming 
toa real Specie Currency with specie values is far greater 
than is generally imagined. The current sets strongly towards 
that point, and our pilots having once entrusted themselves to 
it, may not be able, even if desirous, to thwart or elude it. 
Just as clearly do we see that the immediate destruction of 
Banks must involve the bankruptcy of two-thirds the traders, 
manufacturers, publishers, &c. &c. of the country. But all 
this would not ruin us as a people, and we should weather it 
very much as we have stated above. Of the policy of the 
whole project, our opinion is pretty fairly expressed in the ob- 
servation of the sagacious Mr. Weller in the close of a lesson 
to his son on the subject of matrimony:—' Whether it is 
worth while to go through so much to learn so little, as the 
charity boy said when he got through the alphabet, is a matter 
of opinion. I think it isn’t.’ 





United States Bank notes are still selling in the South and 
South-West at a premium of five to fifteen per cent. for re- 
mittances, notwithstanding the suspension. This may be 





honorable but very unprofitable to the Bank, as it brings 
home every dollar of its issues. 





The Money Market.—The agony is over, and money can 
now be obtained at seven per cent. on the most undoubted 
security. The only trouble now is that those who want 
money have not the required security—unencumbered real 
estate or U. S. Bank and Manhattan bonds. Personal secu- 
rity goes for nothing. But it is not so much the absolute 
want of money as the paralysis of business which is now 
wasting our city. Our men of business want money, but it is 
from those who owe them, and not by way of loan, that it 
could permanently benefit them. They would prefer that 
their debtors bring to the city any thing else rather than 
money wherewith to satisfy theirclaims. No other notes but 
those of this State and New England pass current here. Jer- 
sey might, but there is scarcely a dollar of it to be seen. 
Pennsylvania will sell, except Lumbermen’s, Towanda and 
Honesdale; Baltimore, Washington and Virginia ditto; Caro- 
lina and Georgia at higher rates, and some Ohio and Michi- 
gan at ten percent. ‘ Al!) beyond is shadow.’ 

We wish our distant readers to note distinctly the fact that 
the importers of this city are buying up specie at ten to fifteen 
per cent. premium to pay a portion of their debts in Europe. 
Can any one be so stupid as to believe that these men con- 
spired or wished to have the Banks suspend specie payment, 
and thereby inevitably subject themselves to a loss of thou- 
sands of dollars each! Here every man knows that the pre- 
tence is equally false and absurd—that the suspension injures 
the merchants ot New York more than any otber class of men 
in the Union, and the importers most of all, as they must 
take their pay in Bank paper and pay their debts in specie or 
its equivalent. Our city suffers immensely by the suspen- 
sion; true, she might have suffered still more by the failure 
of the merchants owing her if the Banks had maintained spe- 
cie payments; but the suspension was never desired by our 
merchants or any other class—did not begin Acre, but in the 
North-West—and was only resorted to by our Banks when 
they could not possibly avoid it. We are determined that 
these facts shall be impressed on the public mind. 








New Treasury Order.—The mail of Wednesday brought 
us the following important document from Washington: 


Treasury Derantment, May 26, 1837. 
To the President of the United States : 


Sir—In consequence of the recent suspension of speci = 
ments by most of the Banks in which he dhhender aoa 
of the Government made their deposites of public money, the 
undersigned has deemed it proper to take the opinion of the 
Attorney General! on the effect of that measure those de- 
posites, and in consequence thereof to submit ‘the following 
recommendations to the President: 

Ist. That all these officers be instructed, by the several de- 
partments to which they belong, to make their subsequent 
deposites in those Banks only which pay specie, if such can 
be conveniently resorted to for that purpose. 

2d. That in the event of there being none such, they are to 
be instructed to deposite in those Banks which are willing to 
give, and do give, such written obligations as the nearest 
District Attorney of the United States may deem sufficient 
and safe to secure the return of the deposites punctuajly when 
wanted, in such money as was paid in said Banks. And, 

3d. That the existing deposites of those officers, wherever 
not now in such Banks, and not soon expended, be withdrawn 
and placed within them as far as practicable. 

espectfully submitted, Levi Woopsury, Sec. of Treasury: 
(Approved) i VAN BUREN, President. 

We have read this order several times with great attention, 
but are not quite certa.n that we understand it after all, and 
our cotemporaries shed no light on the subject. It seems, 
however, to embody a command to the receiving officers of 
the Government to deposite the funds of the United States in 
the Banks in their vicinity, even though those Banks may 
have suspended specie payment. If this be the true construc- 
tion, the Administration have been driven into a serious mis- 
step, which will materially weaken their position before Con- 
gress and the country. When the Banks suspended payment, 
we stated that the act necessarily dissolved all connexion be- 
tween them and the Government, except that of debtor and 
creditor. Hence we argued that the Government could not 
be blamed for refusing to take the notes of non-specie-paying 
Banks for duties, or to deposite in and collect through those 
Banks. We must still maintain that ground. Whoever 
wishes to affix blame to the Administration in the premises 
must go farther back than the 10th of May, 1837. 

Now, the sails are shifted; and the officer who has public 
money in his hands must deposite it in so.ne convenient Bank 
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But the Bank has refused to redeem its notes with specie— || Crockett—a chip of the old block. We have nothing tangi- 
it is at least technically insolvent. ©, but the District Attor- || ble from the Knoxville District, (Lea’s,) or Mr. Standefer’s. 
ney will examine it and certify its solvency. Well, they have || We believe the latter and Mr. Bunch are again candidates. 
all been examined, and watched, and cared for, these two} Gen. Armstrong declines being considered a party candi- 
years; and with what result? Is it stipulated that they are || date for Governor. He avows himself a friend of the Admin- 
to give security? But they have given security already for | istration, but ch to be supported or opposed on personal 
the return whenever asked, of all the Deposites, and in spe- || rather than political grounds. 

cie if required, or its equivalent at any rate; but the dust is 
not forthcoming. Besides, & thee a 0 law expressly for confidence that the three Members of Congress from this 
bidding any deposite of Public Moneys in any other than spe |! 5.41 (ai) Administration) have declared in favor cf a No- 
cie-paying Banks? We have so understood. On the whole, | |.) p cai 


we believe the Administration, in an earnest effort to relieve | - : f 
: oe" ss Hon. Thomas Ewing, the late (unfairly defeated) Whig 

from impending if not existing | e 
the Government and country from im ing i existing | snentie" hay Ste, Gin ealegtnaaael aves Guns 


Benteegeay, Reve coed aces —— a || at Chilicothe (the residence of his successor) on the 9th inst. 
Cree, WO Ny ES Soe aa Sey "Il Ie is said there were fifteen hundred participants. Mr. Ew- 
Gen. Jas. Hamilton, formerly Member of Congress, and || ing responded at great length to a complimentary toast. 
subsequently Governor of South Carolina during the Nullifi- Messrs. Webster and Clay were invited, but unable to attend. 
cation crisis, has addressed a long letter to Nicholas Biddle | The following toast was hailed with great enthusiasm: 

: || By Henry Cl A return of faithful public servants from 
Sialchananibieemmanee cua eos and exile of ‘the faithless from the public councils. 
of specie payments. He insists that the evils which have be- | Dr. J. Saunders, (Whig) was on the LOth inst. elected to 
fallen us are not principally or mainly the result of the cur- \ the Virginia House of Delegates from Campbell Co. by a ma- 
rency measures of the late National Administration, though | jority of 80 votes. His predecessor was ‘.dministration. 
materially agcravated by those measures. He recommends | Hon. John Reynolds, \ate member of Congress and for \ 
the adoption of such amendments to the Federal Constitution | merly Governor, is again a candidate for Governor of Hlinois. 
as shall prohibit the chartering of Banks by any State beyond | (He was just beaten by another Administration man last 
a certain amount, baving for its basis the population and ex- | Congressional election.) He avows himself an advocate of | 
ports of said State—the aggregate of Bank capital in the i rescinding the Specie Circular, and regularly distributing the 
Union to be reduced and kept permanently lower than at pre- |) Surplus Revenue !! 
sent. He further recommends that the Bank of the United Hl Has the man been aslcep these six months? The Specie | 
States (in preference to the creation of more Bank capital) | Circular, Major Nouh pithily observes, has repealed itseli— | 
shall be reincorporated asa National Institution, surrendering I at any rate, it cannot now be revoked to any purpose. The | 
one-half its capital to the Government, to be used in the crea- || disorder has got beyond that remedy, if it ever were a remedy. 
tion of necessary branches, not by making new Banks, but by |) Repeal the Order to-morrow, and there is still nothing but | 
buying up the stork of old ones, so as to reduce the Bank i gold and silver that the Government could receive for lands. | 
capital of the country. He further urges a convention of || As to distributing the Surplus Revenue in future, that is a | 
representatives of all the Banks in the country at Philadel- || better joke than the other. The States are a great deal more 
phia on the second Monday in August. With union and con- | likely to be called on for what they have now than tu be fa- | 
cert among themselves, and favorable action on the part of | yored with another distribution. 
the Government, he believes that specie payment may be} 
generally resumed this fall. 

The letter is ably written, in a spirit of great moderation, | 











ILuisois.—The St. Louis Republican states with apparent 











Hon. Wm. L. D. Ewing, present U.S. Senator, is also 
spoken of for Governor. His political views are identical 
with those of Gov. Reynolds. 








and sincerely labors to conciliate all and interests | —__——_ 

pp inate Se ee ae . | Shin-Plasters are overpreading the land like the frogs of 
upon some practicable measure of relief to the country. We! : : j 
shall endeavor to make room for it in our next, and earnestly | Egypt. We hope all friends of a sound currency or any thing 


as Gon ia den casa entieeatienremmitaions, like it will resolutely set their faces against them. The notes | 
F of city and other amply responsible corporations may barely | 


The Government and the U.S. Bank of Pennsyleania.—} answer for change where they are issued ; but individual and | 
There is a great deal of small talk in the party journals con- | oyster-house promises to pay should be kept or driven out of 
cerning the relations between the National Treasury and Mr. | circulation. ‘We are ina bad box’—there is no mistake | 
Biddle’s Bank. It is not true, we presume, that the Secre- 1 about it; but not quite so bad but that the shin-plaster system 
tary has asked any pecuniary favors of this Bank; but the | y;1| make it worse. 
Bank owes the Government about cight millions on account | 
of the stock of the latter in the old Bank, which is not strictly i 
due yet, as the debts of the old institution have not been col- | 
lected. Some of it is to be paid this fall; and Mr. Woodbury || 
simply asked that on certain conditions, advantageous of | 
course to both parties, a portion of it be now placed at the’ 
disposal of the Government. Mr. Biddle is understood to) 
have replie1— 





f 
Gen. Gaines recently passed through Mobile and New- | 
Otleans on his way to the head-quarters of his military dis-, 
trict, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. His district has been | 
altered so as te embrace only the territory of the United | 
States west of the Mississippi. He appears to be very popu- 
lar throughout the South-West. | 

Hon. Neal Smith is a candidate for Congress in the Mobile | 
District, Ala. in opposition to Hon. Francis S. Lyon. 1t is | 


Banx or Taz Unitep States, May ——, 1837. 
How. Levi Woovevry, Secretary of the Treasury. 


ee as 





ee, 
Col. George C. Washington (Whig) is announced as , 
candidate for a re-election in the Montgomery District. 

Col. Hugh Ely and J. T. H. Worthington, Esq. are nomi. 
nated in the Third or Baltimore County District. Mr. W. 
supports the Administration. Mr. Turner, the late Whig 
member, declines. 

Hon. James A, Pearce (Whig) is nominated for re-clec. 
tion in the Caroline District. No opponent announced. 
Charles W. Rockwell, Esq. (Whig,) has been re-clected 
Mayor of Norwalk, Conn. by a majority of 120. 





Mr. Benton's Leiter.—We give place toa recent letter 
from Mr. Senator Benton, touching the great curr ney ques- 
tion which now agitates the country, in accordance with our 
desire to exhibit the views of all parties in our columns. We 
do not care to indulge in any very captious remarks; but we 
should prefer to hear from Mr. Benton some elucidation of 
the confident prophecies which he has put forth within the 
last few years, instead of a further issue of equally confident 
assertions. With him as with the Banks we bold that some 
provision should be made for the redemption of the old issues 
before flooding the country with new. During the whole 
time that the scheme of National Deposite in State Banks 


| bas been in operation, we have not beard a murmur fiom Mr. 


Benton. He has indeed moved a resolution that the people 
should pay nothing but gold and silver info some of them, 
but never a word in favor of keeping it there, or getting it 
safely out again. Indeed, the idea of getting it out by the 
Distribution Act was especially unpalatable to him. He had 
no fear wf its security, nor of the perfect propriety of keeping 
itthere. “I know,” said the sanguine Senator last winter, 
“ that we shall have a season of pressure, but the eighty mii- 
lions of specie now in the country, will enable every solvent 
bank to redeem its notes with specie, and every prudent man 
to fulfil his engagements.” We think the cvurse of events 
since then should have convinced him, that among his many 


| endowments the gift of prophecy is not included. 


Mr. Benton's allusion to his own State as exemplifying the 
advantages of a specie currency, 1s neither accurate nor for- 
tunate. In the first place, Missouri has never been without 
a Bank, unless possibly for a short time after that one cx- 
ploded in which Mr. Benton was a principal Director, to 
which we believe he was a very heavy ‘ unavailable’ debtor, 
and by which the Government was a pretty considerable suf- 


| ferer. For many years past, there has been a branch or 


agency of the United States Bank at St. Louis, which was 
only excluded last winter, after the Legislature had chartered 
a new five million State Bank. There has also been a branch 
of the Cincinnati Deporite Bank there for two or three years 
past. Had the fact been otherwiee, the Senator's instance is 
unfortunate, since Missouri is well known to stand far bebin’ 
her sister States, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, and Mississiyp. 
in population, production, rapidity of growth, or general eo 
terprise and prosperity. True, when one has so little credit 
as to be unable to get into debt, he will sometimes escape * 
bad bargain; but the situation is usually considered neither 
an advantageous nor an enviable one. 

But it is to the doctrines of the Senator with regard to the 
Public Lands that we entertain the most decided object” 
He wishes to unsettle the whole system by the adoption o! § 


A 





thought the whole of the present Delegation from Alab 
will be returned to the next Congress. We hardly know 
what to make of their politics, except that Hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis is a State Rights’ Opposition man. 

Tensessee.—We have some further insight into the Con-|| Robert Jwmison, Esq. (Whig) was on the 31st ult. elected 
gressional canvass of this State. The Nashville Commercial || to the Senate of Alabama from Tuscaloosa Co. by a vote of 
Transcript considers the re-election of Messrs. Polk, Adm. || 575 to 516 for Reuben Learey,(V. B.) The vacancy was 
Bell, and Maury, Opp. beyond doubt, and that of Mr.Shields, || caused by the removal from the County of Col. Johnson, (V. 
Opp. nearly certain, over Col. Kincannon, Adm. Mr. Cave) B.) Tuscaloosa is a County of doubtful politics, and this 
Johnson, Adm. is strongly opposed by Gen. Richard Cheat-|| a4 @ light vote. 
ham, Opp. Mr.Dunlap, neutral, has a formidable opponent | Hon. Francis Thomas, Van Buren member of Congress 
in Hon. C.H. Williams, Opp. Mr. Peyton peremptorily de- |) from the Frederick District, Md. is opposed by a portion of 
clines, and the contest in his District lies between Gen. Trous-|| his own party, whose Delegates (19) seceded from the Con- 
dale, Adm. and Mr.Campbell, Opp. The Transcript thinks vention. Dr. Whartonis their candidate. 

the latter will succeed. Mr. Forester declines, and Mr.Tur-{} Hon. Daniel Jenifer (Whig) is a candidate for re-election 


Sir—Your application has been received. Say where, | 
when, and to what amount, and it shall be ready for you. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
N. BIDDLE, President of the U. 8. Bank. 











ney, Adm. is likely to be chosen in his District, there being || from the Eighth (St. Mary’s) District. Thomas J. H. Ec- 
no Whig candidate able to cope with him in the field. In|| cleston, Eeq. is also announced. We are unacquainted with 


gr tion project, which shall re:tuce the price to one dolla", 
seventy-five cents, fifty cents, and so on. This, be rays, ¥'! 
sell a hundred millions of acres at once and replenish the \« 
tional Treasury. We trust this will never be. We have hed 
land speculation enough for one season. Why provoke a” 
ther fever, at least until we have recovered of thefirst! Whe 
wants this hundred million acres? How can the West /*! 
for it? Recollect that to collect the revenue exclusively !" 
that part of the Union, is to derange the currency unavoidar 
bly, and drain the new States of money. But enough for th 
present. 

Lamentable Fire.—The unfortunate town of Washingt. 
N. C. which was almost entirely destroyed by ‘ire » si"! 
time since, was again visited, June 14th, by the devoun's 
element. Twelve or fifteen buildings were swept away: Loss 
$10,000. Mr. Myers the principal sufferer. 

The New York Tannery, in the town of Hunter, w* de 




















Mr. Hunts man’s District, there is no opposition to youn W his politics. 


stroyed by fire on Monday night. It was insured to Wh 
sacens / $7,000. A 
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U. 8. CIRCUIT COURT, D. C. WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
June 17, 1837. 

Mr. Key, the United States District Attorney addressed the 
Court, and said that he had received a letter from the Post- 
master General, instructing him to appear for him in the case 
of Stockton and Stokes, relators against the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, on the question of jurisdiction assumed by the Court 
only, and to argue no other question. 

{Mr. Key here read the letter instructing him to appear 
and deny the jurisdiction of the Court, and to confine himself 
to that question. } 

Mr. hey continued, that he had an interview last eveni 
with the Postmaster General and the Attorney General, 
had ascertained from them that it had been impossible for 
the former, in consequence of his official and r engage- 
ments, to prepare his answer in the time required by the 
Court. He had, therefore, to ask a further extension of time 
—say until this day week—and in the mean while he would 
place the letter on file, and enter his tppearance 

Judge Cranch said that the Court had supposed, when a 
delay was first asked, that no appearance could be entered 
until the return of the mandamus. If the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should think proper to object to the jurisdiction of the 
Court on the return of the mandamus, it would then become 
a question for them to decide whether such was a sufficient 

return. If the court should be of opinion that it had juris- 
diction, it would be considered in that point of view. If the 
I'ostinaster General wished for a further extension of time to 
prepare his answer, the Court, as it had no objection before, 
could have none now to granting it. It was not the wish of 
the court to precipitate the decision of the question as to its 
own jurisdiction. As the Court bad doubts as vo the enter- 
ing of au appearance before the return of the mandamus, 
the letter ef the Postmaster General would be returned to 
Mr. Kev. 

Mr. Cox said it was not the wish of the relators or their 
counsel to precipitate the decision of the question. They 
had no vbjection to such a postponement as would not pre- 
vent the case from being finally disposed of before the rising 
of the Court. Provided the return was made by Saturday, 
he had no wish that the argument should commence before 
Monday. —The case was accordingly postponed till Saturday 
next, [ to-day. ] [Giobe. 





















Plan of the New Currency.—Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll, 
who is now canvassing for Congress in the vacant Third Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, with that energy, frankness and perse- 
verance which should always characterize a Congressional 
canvass, has addressed a letter to his presumptive conetitu- 
ents, explaining more fully than was feasible in his Report tg 
the Constitutional Convention his plan for a reform of the 
currency. It is so able and powerful a document that we 
shall make room for the greater portion of it, even though we 
are deprived thereby of space for a cross examination of its 
doctrines. Those whodo not agree at all with Mr. Ingersoll 
in his projects, will yet profit by its perusal. If it do not! 
serve to guide us aright as to the future, it may at least show 
where we stand at present. 

Mr. Ingersoll first labors to prove that the profusion of 
Bank issues in this country have, by stimulating prices to an | 
inordinate extent, virtually repealed the protection which the | 
Tariff was designed to secure to domestic industry and man- 
ufactures in particular, He avows himself friendly to the 
principle of protection, and desires that the great interests of 
the country should reap the full benefits which it is designed 
toconfer. He maintains that Banks and their issues do far 
more evil than good to those interests, while the fluctuations 
necessarily attendant upon their existence, tend to overwhelm 
the manufacturers altogether. He then proceeds to point out 
the remedy as follows: 

Let the people have hard money. 
Let them try it. Let them compromise with nothing short 
of it. Let hard money be the will of the people. Let their 
representatives repeal the double and monstrous taxes which 
are now paid by discounts; paid by the poor to the extrava- | 
gant, hy the industrious to the idle. Let this be no party 
work ; but the last achievement of American independence 
and popular sovereignty. Commerce may require its banks 
and credits. Letithave them. But all productive industry, 
all that is not merely distributive, must be freed from the pa- 
per fetters. The change may be a period of trial and euler 
ing—the means seve t the end cannot fail to redeem 
them. Nothing else can put American labor and manufac- 
tures on any thing like an equality with those of Europe. 
Hard money is the only effectual tariff. Suppress paper mo- 
ney, and give American industry fair play, with its superior 
ingenuity, enterprise, versatility, and perseverance ; with its 
superior water power, and steam power, brighter sun, and 
longer day light—its vastly greater variety and excellence of 
all the raw materials—with every thing to carry all useful arts 
to the greatest and utmost perfection. American industry 
needs but freedom, freedom from bank taxation, from the 


Let them insist upon it. 


modern stamp acts, needs but to be let alone, to vindicate 
and establish itself against all foreign competition. Cotton, 
wood, wool, marble, iron, leather, mineral produce, and those 
made from the earth—every thing that can be rendered use- 
ful by labor, abounds to render us independent of the world, 
and to make the world pay us tribute.—Our cotton and manu- 
factures would fetch from abroad every year more specie 

the largest circulation could require, if a thousand banks did 
not, with their secret police, continually hunt it out of the 
country, or into hiding places. 
enough of it, if they will suffer it to circulate. 


organised as government than that which now oppresses 
this free and tianking nation, Bank excesses have saddled 
us with stationary stock debts estimated at more than a bun- 
dred millions of dollars, and a floating commercial debt ex- 
ceeding sixty millions, all to foreigners; besides incalculable 
debts among ourselves. The same excesses, by the before 
mentioned actions on imposts, have encumbered the federal 
government with an unbeard of surplus of revenue, which it 
has attempted to get rid of by distribution among the States. 


can pay it to the State entitled to it in good money. But for 
a ae and much abused exercise of Executive power, the 
public 


than gold and silver enough for affluent circulation, scarce a 
dollar is to be seen, and paper is undergoing rapid deprecia- 


|| will. 





GENERAL NEWS. 


than 


There is now moge than 


More complex, stuperdous and perplexing abuse was never 


But most of it, if not all, lies dead in banks, not one of which 


jomain would also be, the most o it, transmuted into 
mere bank credits—credits of banks who neither will nor can 
pay even the coin left in deposite with them.—With more 


tion. While a large portion of our most respectable and in-| 
telligent, wealthiest and most interesting citizens are, by what 
seems to be infatuation, striving to perpetuate the banishment 
of coin, the supremacy of unconvertible paper, and the de- 


struction of their own property. | 


What, then, is the simple and effectual plan for restoring 
and preserving coin circulation, without any bank at all; the 
remedy for state and national evils thus but faintly depictured, 
which in the beginning of this letter, 1 promised to submit? 

The option 1s between state banks, a national bank, wheth- 
er of discount or a treasury bank, and, (discarding all banks) 
by some other method. ‘ 

Of state banks nothing more nged be added to what has 
been the whole train of this view. My very bumble and 
private opimon has never been withheld during the use made 


219 


| sg day et tee and the state banks have caused, ren- 
it as indispensable as it is right, that some other 
should be tried. 7 ry 
The main part of such a plan, the basis of it, may be v 
simple and is perfectly feasible. It is but to ne by ent 
Congress so many commissivners or agents at such places 
as may be deemed necessary, empowered to receive, keep 
and pay the public funds. From twenty to thirty such com- 
missioners, at proper positions, would perform without difi- 
culty all those duties. 1. They could receive, 2. they could 
keep, and 3. they could pay, in gold or silver, or by equiva- 
lent credits, all the income and expenditures of the govern- 
ment; and without any bank instrumentality whatever. Con- 
gress should give them houses for safe keeping the money, 
and take from them adequate security for faithful conduct in 
their offices. 

Thus, together with the mints, a coin circulation would be 
established in the operation of government. Is the federal 
government bound to go further? Has it constitutional au- 
thority to do more? Mr. Jefferson’s opinion was, I believe, 
that de states should surrender to the United States the reg- 
ulation of currency as well as the coinage of money; and no 
more urgent time than the present could be found to make 
that surrender, should it be deemed proper. 

But, if not, at any rate, should it be lit advisable and 
constitutional for Congress, as now empowered, to regulate 
domestic exchanges, the before mentioned commissioners 
could do it without any difficulty, but such as inveterate hab- 
it and opposition might give rise to. These commissioners 
being euheted by act of Congress to give bills of exchange 
on all parts of the Union, on payment of the amount of such 
bills in gold or silver, (or unquestionable equivalent) charging 
no more than the mere cost of transportation from where the 
bill of exchange is given to where it would be payable, might 
thus furhish bills of exchange, having great advantages over 
mercantile or bank bills of exchange, viz: that being drawn 
on, and after actual deposit of hard money, there would be 
no risk of damages, and could be no failure of payment. 

Some such simple plan, it is with deference submitted, is 
possible and would succeed. At all events, it is worth the 
experiment. I once heard the present President of the Uni- 
ted States say that he had understood that Mr. Adams had 
declared that five hundred years hence, the two American 
names most salient in history, will be Washington and Jack- 





of them since the removal of the public deposites from the 
bank of the United States, that state banks of discount and 
circulation never would answer the constitutional purposes of 
the federal government. I think they have altogether failed, | 
and shall sidercon them as out of the question. 

I believe when the late Mr. Dallas proposed the bank of 
the United States, in 181465, that Mr. Jetierson’s preference 
was for a Treasury bankt-and [ never could see any objec- 
tion to such a bank that does not apply to an incorporated 
discount bank of the United States. We have all seen the late 


bank defy and well nigh defeat the government ; and arguing | 


from what it did as an antagonist to what it might do as the | 
instrument of an ill disposed Executive, [ cannot understand 
how a treasury bank would be a more formidable presiden- 
tial or party engine such a bank as the late bank of the 
United States. But Mr. Madison and others of our wisest 
and best men having seg the seal of their condemnation on a 
Treasury bank, such af institution has been discredited, and 
it is not for me to atygmpt its establishment in public good 
For similar but stronget reasons ull discount banks of the 
United States aré no longer practicable. Desirous of dis- 
passionately treating this important subject, I shall avoid an-| 
gry review of the merits or demerits of the late bank of the | 
United States, and content myself with assuming three pos- 
tulates, viz: first, that it is no more; secondly, that the presi- 
dent of the United States for nearly four years to come has | 
given solemn pledges to us, in accepting his office, against a// | 
such institutions as both unconstitutional and impolitic ; and 
thirdly, that the vexed question of any bank of the United 
States having degenerated from an examination of its utility 
into passionate and party division and recrimination, it is 
certain that no such bank can be chartered without a revo- 
lution of parties, without an overthrow of the majority and 
the ascendency of the minority. 

On some proper occasion I should like to discuss the ques- 
tion at large, why the late bank of the United States is not 
now the bank of the United States; believing that it can be 
shown that it is not the fault of this State, or of General 
Jackson's administration, that it is not at this moment what 
Mr. Madison's administration made that bank, an institution 
of great fiscal usefulness, and, as he considered it, if an evil, 
at least a necessary evil, greatly preferable to the state banks, 
and of great advantage as crowning and controlling them. 
But T shall for the present content myself with saying, that 
except in some parts of some of the cities there is no dispo- 
sition for any incorporated bank of the United States at all ; 
and that although pains have been taken to alarm the state 

ride of Pennsylvania against the all ambition of New 
ork to re-establish one in the city of New York, that state is 
decidedly opposed to it. Instead therefore of asking wheth- 
er it ought to be, I treat it as a thing that can not be. I owe 
it to candor to add that in my humble opinion, at least it need 


son. And now, while the latter yet lives but no longer in the 

lace to be adulated, let us do his unsophisticated and un- 
earned, but infallible and inflexible natural sagacity, the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that his political economy was exactly 
that taught by Smith, Say and all the scientific doctors of that 
difficult art. It was that too much regulation is an evil of 
government, and that metal money (or its immediate equiva- 
lent,) is the only safe currency. State banks, much less than 
a federal bank, were not the regulators his iron will was riv- 
| etted to, he was for hard money, and no banks; and do not 
present events demonstrate that he was right? If, however, 
the time is past, when banks may be altogether dispensed 
with, such as they are let us make the best of them. If, 
when he took upon himself the responsibility of removing 
the public deposites from the bank of the United States, Gen. 
Jackson, with his gigantic popularity had tne» forthwith in- 
sisted likewise on specie payments, and none but specie pay- 
ments. his economical glory would have been complete ; and 
by this time all the financial, if not the monetary difficulties 
of the country would be over. I own that government must 
wage a conflict with habit, prejudice, interest, party, and 
what are called capitalists, before it can establish any substi- 
tute for banks of circulation. But the experiment must be 
made, and the late downfull of the banks is what may be 
termed a fortunate occasion for it. 

Let us take it as a good omen, and consider it fortunate; 
and without looking back to recriminate, go forward with a 
firm but cautious step of determined trial. The merchants 
are for the most part unfriendly. But so they were to the war 
ef 1812, to the recent threat of hostilities with France, and 
to the present danger of rupture with Mexico—all quarrels 
into which they led the country, as they have into the bank 
suspension. Without, therefore, questioning either their po- 
sition or their patriotism, but looking to the fact alone, we 
may be encouraged to try some system of hard money, with- 
out apprehending their opposition now, as it has never here- 
tofore proved insuperable. 

Resturation of specie payments is a great desideratum ; 
but it is not the greatest. Lasting establishment of them is 
much more important. The banks, even as they are, may 
be important agents in restoring it; but it is not worth res- 
toring, if they are to remain as they are, to govern the coun- 
trp and pevolutionise value. We must have a permancnt 








standard. It is no part of the duty of the federal govern- 
ment to reinstate the fallen state banks. It is no of the 
duty of even the state governments. That is the business of 


the banks themselves. Should they, after the federal govern- 
ment by law deals in coin alone, continue to deal in. paper 
alone, the state laws ought to be put in force against them. 
Should they deal in coin and paper together, so be it; such 
currency may be useful for many local purposes. If the 


states su small notes, the state banks may be rendered 
useful anc institutions, but not without that indis 








not; and that the severe ordeal the community have under- 


ble improvement. The effect of an exclusive federal coin 
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currency, may cause many of the state banks to close their | 
affairs; so much the better, if gradually done. Although, at 
first, no doubt, there will be many obstacles to contend with, 
in a new scheme of currency, yet will they be so serious as 
those through which the late bank of the United States was 
obliged to win its way to confidence and usefulness? I have 
often heard Mr. Dallas predict, at its outset, that it would be 
several years from its establishment, before it could succeed ; 
and who does not remember that it was so? The metallic, 
standard required is to be only a standard. It is not to su-| 
persede bank bills of proper denomination, or bills of ex-) 
for any amount. But if the government holds always | 
in deposite by its commissioners metal enough for all the pur. 
poses of public payments and private exchanges, what is to 
prevent such sum from serving as a standard of universal val- 
ue? The individual annual expenditures of the United States | 
may exceed five thousand millions of dollars, may be more 
than all the hard money in Europe and the United States to- 
gether; but what then? The large basis of personal pay- 
ment does not affect the question of a standard of value, a 
sufficient standard, which is all that is requirea. 
st ee fe ee ee * Cd INGERSOLL. 














LETTER FROM MR. BENTON. 
— Sr. Louis. May 31, 1837. 

Dear Sir:—I have just received your letter of the Sth inst. 
enquiring, at the instance of our political friends in Jackson | 
county, whether it would suit my convenience to visit that 
county before my return to Washi and to receive from | 
them the compliment of a dinner. In answer to your en- 
quiry, | have to say that it was my intention to have gone 

gh the State generally this summer, and especially to 
the western limits ; and of course to have been in your coun- 
ty; but I have been detained at home by the dangerous ill- 
ness of my aged mother.—That illness still continues, and its 
termination remains uncertain; so that I cannot e any 
engagement about leaving home, abridged as my stay will be 
by the convocation of Congress for the mouth of September. 
If it should be in my power to visit your county this summer, 
I should do it with a great deal of satisfaction for the pur- 
pose of meeting and seeing my constituents generally, but 
without accepting the honor of a public dinner. 

On my arrival at home this spring, it afforded me the great- 
est gratification to find our State enjoying a great and solid 
prosperity, and wholly free from the evils which the paper 
system has brought upon so many parts of the Union. We 
have had no bank, and the rich fruits of that exemption are 
now seen in the prosperous and happy condition of the peo- | 

le—Hard money has done for us what it has done for Hol- 
land and France—given us solid, permanent and diffused | 
wealth, with happiness and tranquillity; paper money has 
given to the other parts of the United States, what it has been | 
giving to England for the last fifty years,—pressure, distress, 
bankruptcies, the ruin of fortunes, and the destruction of 
happiness. Thus far we are safe ; but there is danger ahead, 
and unless we can expel fiom our borders the irredeemable | 
paper money of other States, and prevent the issue of paper | 
Money among ourselves we shall speedily lose our specie cur- 
rency, and with it all that solid prosperity which now makes 
us the wonder and admiration of every traveller that visits | 
our State. 

The Federal Government is now paying the penalty, for a 
second time, of its connexion with the paper system. She 
has lost her revenues; but that loss need not continue long, 
thanks to Virginia and the States which bestowed the nation- 
al domain, thanks to Jefferson who acquired Louisiana, and 
to Jackson who has supplied the people with eighty millions 
of gold and silver. These lands are now our revources, and 
will quickly render the government independent of banks and | 
sustain it for many years tocome. An hundred millions of | 





Elias, about thirty years of age, was s@kerely stabbed on Fri- 


to General Jackson! Even after he has retired from power, 
his wise measures are still the means of saving the country. 
His accumulation of cighty miilions of specie makes the na- 
tional domain now available for the support and preservation 
ot the government. If we had no more than the twenty mil- 
lions which was all that the whole Union at the veto 
Session 1832, we should not be able to draw a revenue from 
the national domain: with our eighty millions we can easily 
do it, and that for: many years, and so practically teach the 
country the great lesson, that we can do infinitely better with- 
oul paper money banks than with them. 

These eighty millions of specie will also furnish the mints 
with ample material for the coinage of silver change, and will 
enable the public sentiment to extinguish the pestiferous is- 
ae ot paper change. 

The stoppage of the banks in this season of peace and tran- 
quillity, with four times as much specie in the country as ever 
was in it before, is the killing of the paper system by its own 
manu. So"strange a stoppage,—so causeless, so rapid, so uni- 
versal,—shocks and astounds the public mind; and every 
day’s delay in return to specie payments goes to evtinzuish 
confidence in the whole, to confound the sulvent with the in- 
solvent, to carry the evils of a paper currency home to the 
people, and to prepare them for he adoption of the system 
which the wisdom of our ancestors provided for us in our own 
glorious constitution. 

I shall leave here in August for Washington, and hope that 
we shall economise words, pass the bills which the exigency 
of the occasion requires, postpone all long speeches to the 
long session, and finish oll that we have todo in two or three 
weeks. Respectfully your fellow citizen, 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 





Smattwoop V. Notanp, Esq. 
dacksoa county, Mo. 








ArrgintTMeNTs BY THE PRestpeEst. 
John M. Read. of Philadelphia, to be Attorney of the Uni- 
ted States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Jose Maria Castanos, to be Consul of the United States for 


FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Independence, Capt. Nye, arrived here 
from Liverpool on Sunday, with London dates to the 23d and 
Liverpool to the 24th ult.—six days later. 

The commercial intelligence is rather favorable—that is, 
it is not so bad as was dreaded. The American bankers still 
held out, though it was thought they could do so but a short 
time longer, unless the Bank came again to their aid, to which 
it was said to be indisposed. Cotton had declined a shade, 
and was lower than for many years before. Several failures 
had taken place in Liverpool, but none of any great conse- 
quence. This is a fact of great moment; since the fuilure of 
any of the great houses m the American trade would have 
carried with it many on this side of the water. Stocks are 
high, money plentiful, and the Bank of England laughs at the 
idea of suspending specie payment. Trade and manufactures 
remain alarmingly depressed, and must remain so. The 
prices of goods are on the average 25 per cent. lower than 
they were a year ago. 

Much disappointment was felt on learning the refusal of 
the Bank of the United States to accept the offer of an open 
credit with the Bank of England for $10,000,000, to be liqui- 
dated by sending one half the amount in specie and the other 

The trifling consideration that Mr. 
Biddle would have found it difficult to send the specie in the 
existing state of the country, goes for nothing. The wiseacres 
of the Stock Exchange see clearly that his acquiescence 
| would have assisted the merchants on both sides of the At 
antic, and they decide that it should not have been withheld. 
They had nothing from this country later than the 2d of May. 
It isto be hoped that the packet of the 16th wil! have arrived 


in bills to run a year. 





the port of San Blas, Mexico. 
William P. Gilham, to4e Consul of the United States for | 
the port of Monterey, Nbrth California; Mexico. 


The Seminole India, it secms by the latest advices from 
Tampa, have fled to the swamps, after having deceived Gen. 
Jesup and lived freely at the expense of the U. States as long 
as they found it convehient. They say they wish peace, but | 
will be massacred rather than abahdon theit country and re- 
move tothe West. Gen. Jesup does not believe they will 
commit any further hostilities, unless the Government prose 
cutes its design of exiling or extfPryinating them. 
. 2 

Henry D.Gi!lpin, Esq. of Philadelphia, fas heen appoint: | 
ed Solicitor of the U. S. Treasury, in plactof Virgil Maxcy, 
Esq. appointed Charge d’Affaires to Belgium. Mr. Gilpin 
was one of the last Government Director#of the United States 


Bank. 





Murder in Philadelphia.—A colo woman named Mary || 


| 


The crime grew out us | 


Worcester and 


of the wound on Monday mormng 


day of last week by ablack named on Rndersan and died 


a hasty quarrel. 
Fatal Accident.—One of the ea 


4 


Boston Railroad broke down on Pfiday morning. Two Irish- || 


men, Dennis Conder and W. Kerwin, were thrown under the | 
cass and instantly killed. Mr. Oliver Everitt was severely 


| throughout the province of Catalonia. 


| before that of the Sth, as the former carried specie to a con- 
siderable amount, which may have had a tendency to sustain 
our terribly shaken credit, aud, what is of more consequence, 
arrest the ruinous decline of cotton. 
| The continental intelligence is of secondary interest. In 
| Spain, the Queen's forces under Evans have gained rome ad- 
| vantages, capturing Irun on the 17th of May. 
Fontarabia was taken 


Tt was despe- 
| rately defended, and cost many lives. 
| on the following day. Still, the Queen's cause is not prospe- 
There bas been a serious insurrection in favor of a 


| Republic in Barcelona, and the Republican spint seems rife 


| rous. 


Meantime, the Car- 
| list force under Don Sebastian, who claims to have beaten er 
| filed the army of Irribarren, are marching upon Arragon, to 
leffvet a junction with Cabrera, when it is thought they will 

make a dash upon Madrid. Many suppose the fall of the 


| Capital would terminate the contest—others that it would but 
| redouble the exertions of the Constitutional party. 


| Po te 
} Two Daves Laten.—The ship Victoria, Capt. Chandler, 


arrived on Thursday evening from Liverpool, with dates to 
| the 25th. There is nothing of importance. Cotton looked 
| comer better in Liverpool, though no material advance had 
been realized. No political news from England or France, 
and nothing later from Spain. The Portuguese Ministry 
have resigned, being beaten in the Cortez by a majority of 


acres of old surveyed land in the settled parts of the States | injured, and Mr. Gillam Barnes so mutilated in one of his | eight, on a question invelving the confidence of the legislative 


and Territories, only wait for graduated prices, according to | 
the time they have been in market, to sell immediately. It 
will doubtless be the first business of Congress to make this | 


arms as to be obliged to have it amputated. 


Border Troubles.—The Bangor Whig of the 12th states | 


that the agent employed by the county commissioners, to || 


| body in them, after a debate of three days. M. Dias de Oli- 


veira, President of the Cortez, was then commissioned by the 


great fund immediately available. Many millions of newly j take the census of Madawaska, under instructions from the || Queen to form a new Administration, but was unable to find 
surveyed lands are ready for market, and only wait the pro- | Maine Legislature, was arrested by an officer of the British | colleagues. The last advices render it probable that the old 


clamation of the President to yield 31 25 in hard money for | 
ail the good tracts. General Jackson kept them out of mar- 
ket last year on purpose to save them from speculators and 
paper ; they will now go to the occupant settlers, to, 
whom the ree Order is a complete protection against | 
speculations, and will be paid for in gold and silver. Here 
again we see the wisdom and patriotism of that great man in_ 
saving these lands last summer. Besides the old and new 
surveyed lands, we have many millions of acres yet to sur- | 
vey, for the speedy surveying of which Congress can imme-, 
diately provide. We have lands enough then to support the | 
government for many years to come, and we have hard money 
the country to enable the to buy it. The 


government, and carried to Woodstock, within the British | 
provinces, to be there imprisoned. The authorities, howev- 


er, refused to commit him, an1 he was released. 


Immigration.—Nine vessels from Ireland arrived at St. 
Johns, N. B., on the 11th inst., having on board upwards of | 
1000 passengers. 


Attempt upon the Express Rider.—We \earn from the | 
Eastern Express Mail Kider, that an attempt was made by 
two or more persons to step him by force, on Sunday night 
last, when near the village of Abingdon, in Harford county. 
One of them threw a nouse, but it did not take effect; the 
other struck his horse, but the rider held on his way and 





eighty millions of gold and silver which Gen. Jackson's | 
policy has accumulated in the country, will furnish ample 
means for purchasing the lands, and sure I am that our 
Fiotic population will t beneficial investments of 
money in lands, for enrichment of themselves and the 
support of their own government, to the ex of that 
money w England to the impoverishment of themselves and 
he support of the British banks and government. 


escaped. [ Baltimore Patriot. 

Another.—While three men were at work on Thursday, 
15th inst. taking sand out of a hill on the road between Wil- 
liamsburgh and Jamaica, the bank gave way and buried two 
of them, who were not extricated till life was extinct. 


Another.—Jacob, son of Timothy Colan, near Jamaica, 


Ministry would continue. 

Ancestry of Gen. Jackson.—The Belfast (Ireland) North- 
ern Whig, of April 20th, says:—* Although born in America, 
we cannot forget that his descent is immediately Lrish. Many 
of his relations are to be found among the independent fart 
ers of the county Down. His father and mother, who resided 
only a few miles from where we write, carried out with them 
to America little else, we presume, than their integrity and 
the spirit of honest enterprise.” 


Release of Richard H. White-—On Tuesday, Mr. Har 
ker, mother in law of R. H. White, appeared before the Cir- 
cuit Court in Washington, and after some discussion was a!- 
lowed to offer herself as bail in the eum of one thousand dol- 
lars, for his appearance to take his trial os the other court has 
ordered. The prisoner was then released after a confinement 
of about fourteen months. 


Hon. Louis M’Lane has vacated his seat as President of 
assumed 


the Morris Canal and Banking Com and the 
duties of President of the Behimore vod Ohio Rail Road 











How great is the debt of gratitude which the country owes 


was almost instantiy killed on Friday, 16th, by the kick of a 
horse. [Star. 


Cc , to which he was elected last January. 
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ived here NEW-YORK. Slavery and all the prejudices of color, This is out of the question; |) ruptcy. We doubtfully trust our agricultural friends are not 
— = but the mistake is , “6 
» 23d and = = Se stake is natural enough in one but superficially acquainted flatteringly deceived in their > nn 
4 ur Mr. i. @. Desoens, . Gonerad end cuntidentia! Agent of this || With us. The lady does not know that our political contests are || . - lewdy, chill prospects ; but here the weather 
establishinent, will proceed im iately by way of Utica to Lew based on conflicti terests, 1s atrocious—c. chi rainy— ~and- 
hat j Jefferson, Oswego, Monroe, and other inland and Wostern — a a ng in ccctional prejudices, end diverse k, and “ . A y a wes 2 chowers 
—that is, passing over into Upper Canada and visiting our subscribers in that opinions with regard to public measures, and that the newspaper ado || ® Week, great hopes of a frost before July is past. The 
fest Tl ZV, Coe Salar ar ce a etree cas => | Go eapgee aetona Sotirun cae toon, Pte Seevienn tl covtnes evciag bese fo bas an omeooms we remenste 
ord him ev ettle ou ac- -past ; 3 
ut a short counts. We must reduce our indebtedness by first celestag’ Ge i aoe os _ ye _ Ad ' ios ty pes - sweetest evening breeze is but the overture to a north-easter. 
to which nee. a not. She is entirely wrong in So eneention Get Sie. aiiie ‘i ge Ah, well! if we are bearing this instead of the tillers of the 
8 shade, TO CORRESPONDENTS. nerally supported by the Slave States—the contrary was the fact.— soil, bP aes ont but if we are enduring with them, we 
il failures « Dedication” and “ A Vision of my School-Days” will probably ap- Since then, there has not been an important election in which her || fear their wheat will be mostly straw, their vegetables mainly 
at conse- faa ” on the comparative intellectual power of om and || war or or ree —— at 7 ——— ive] ont, ond Kadion cern astther earner onl. The fomsw 
: . ) ve e, th i j : : : 
failure of ~—— ” unsveltahte. = Recor” (Philo) do. a have besa on ee — Ne 6 must realize great crops this year; if they fail, they will be 
“ The Poet to his Bride” aud the accompanving “ Sonnet” are more > i ine r 
mild have faulty in their composition than the eff of their author are || Ue State in our party struggles, is infinitely less so in her constitution Bet o arg ruined themselves end every body else by 
ocks are wont to be. Will he not retouch them, and spare us the trouble ? || and frame of society than Vermont, of opposite politics, Miss Mar- ‘ speculation. 
rhs at the “A Sketch of the Seventeenth Century” (Zilla) is reluctantly de- |! tineay has euffered herscif to be misled b 
uf etaek_ —— womsien « toture excellence. tate inal oa as aewsrcie oe a ed Provisions are high here—flour $10 50, simply because 
actures “ Song—How vivid and bright,” (E. 8.) will surely appear. Possible relation ngs whch she confounds them. But there i : - 
0. The “ — y= emmy (in another “owt! — Peper) has been pub- || these points are so well understood here that there is little use in ex- 1s scarcely enough in the country to last till harvest. 
ee thal to dat — Sy a sequent XL ~ ra — - ibe - <a, posing her errors. An attempt to engraft the doctrines of Abolition On Saturday, it is said there were but five thousand barrels 
with great labor corrected the measure wf one-half of it into a on the re of the day can but arise from a misapprebension of || in the city, and the receipts are very light. There is scarcely 
esl of eT pe ere I pone te qaleligelgrwertig emuser le sn 
i will writece memaenS fair prove in a futile attempt to versify it, |! sity read q ion alta ideas so a ~~~ tell another story. Fresh meats are also high, from a similar 
Open without understanding or regarding the rules of poetic art }—But ~ eoted, pond urope. in son — 
be liqui- we are weary of asking this westion. Hereafter, when any one ability, it is superior to any thing of the kind which has preceded it; —_ Potatoes ditto, Summer vege tables and other 
tet epee eta an needa | ant xen nd en rec, wg mH te, ar wore rane, Ove mara 
hat M of it, and if he find half the lines terminating with unaccent- Gey aaialy Com & misconception of facts and not of principles.— comparatively deserted—both the supply and demand being 
: at v7 ed evi vies and unimportant particles, he may safely couclude —o is replete with interest. (2 vols. Saunders & Otley, | much less than formerly. 
ie in t that its merits are eutirely above our comprehension. j ~ ss 
. e ennai te Siena oe eee “i 
~— “ Society tn America—By Harriet Martineau.” —We have here a most “ Attila, a Romance ; by the Author of ‘ The Gipsy,’ * One in a Thow- | The Loss of the Ben Sherrod.—Capt. Castleman, who 
nescence extraordinary book—extraordinary in character, in talent, and in cant’ $e. 40." —We received this work at too late an hour for criti- |) ommended the Ben Sherrod at the time of her destruction, 
the At doctrine, Miles Mertiness bee gives us the result of her two years’ chem in this paper. Some of the descriptive passages are beautiful. || has issued an exculpatory manifesto through the Louisville 
vithheld. rovele and chesrvations te this esuntey to the form ofa ctantiiag dip- We do not admire Mr. James's historical romances—they lack fire and || papers. He denies that he was engaged in a race with 
“Ss imagiuation—and this see tamped h isti . as with the 
of May. wi not — ame 9 manners, our Popes and our s0- || «sich should indicate its poedevmeay rd pre eto | Prairie, but asserts that some of his passengers grumbled that 
: cial condition, but upon the first great principles ow which our politi- “4 uta- ; race wi ished hi 
P arvived cal fabric is avowedly based, and our general consistency or incon- Ges of the author, and the warm approbation which his works have || wipe ean : with hes, end wi a bim to overtake ber at 
o@ con- cisteacy therewith, She commences by prapeunding endgiving ber elicited on this side of the Atlantic, we shall endeavor to give it a more | or below Natchez. The latter portion of this story we can 
0 sustain unqualified assent to those axioms of the Declaration of ladependence Siting notice in our next. (Harper & Brothers.) | readily believe. So long as passengers will rush for the fast- 
equence, that all mem are created equal and endowed with equal and inaliena- || The Electro-Magnetic Machinc.—Since our last, we have profited jest boat and insist on running by every thing she comes in 
re rights, < 9 governments derive their just powers only from || by an opportunity courteously afforded of examining and testing the | sight of, they must abide the consequences.—The captain 
ea. ta Z airy wo aienabast teeta i a @ — or discovery of Messrs. Davenport & Cook, in the produc- || insists that nothing was omitted which could have been done 
stone, she p ‘ . remark- rotary motion and of motive power generally by th - re i i 
ome ad- able that she finds it gross!y out of proportion. Making no allow- || pound action of electricity and caaihed aoe ae Siattebens ten Soe Seay er 70s =< = Eye Ge 
is despe- ance for circumstanees—or more strictly, deeming principles far *u- warmest hopes There can be little doubt that a power is here dis- ther hone after the fire was discovered and it became appa- 
as taken perior and never to be yielded to them—he finds our social condition | covered or evolved which for many if not all purposes will eventually | rent that it could not be extinguished. The terror, confusion 
 preape- 2 jumble of anomalios, and the exceptions to its professed standards | supersede the use of steam at one-fourth if not one-tenth its cost, and || and frantic eagerness of the passengers is represented as the 
vor of a uc — Sores il ad Barwes tad po ma are || avoiding all its danger. There really seems but one ‘loop-hole to || cause of the loss of the boats, by which fifty lives were sacri- 
severc— ‘ cir scoming truth an y | ’ : theo Be 
ane sautenetaliaia aaaeie ie eal ee ao ow ~ ~~ ao a —— = . ent of = a —_ - || ficed. Here we presume the captain is right again. He 
2 ge , made on a very limited scale. ua sh escte meet: . : : 
the Car- <aome as of our political system, and by a full apprecia- || increasing the proportions of the machinery to any extent will ensure ! — ea or ee the whole bc at in an incredibly short 
coten ot toa of the intelligence, energy, and substantial worth of our people. || a corresponding increase of power—and we can imagine no reason | time, and that he was mainly engaged in attempting, first to 
ragon, to Miss Martineau’s principles are democratic, in the widest and most || Why it should not —we have here an invention calculated to effect an I run her ashore, and next to save the ladies, who were scarcely 
alll uncompromising sense of that term, and thence she could scarcely | eatire revolution in mechanics, and by which a vessel equal to the | regarded in the genera! consternation. He states that four 
“ipl o to pomp b mem the exertions, _~ the a of ry 7 po oor cr are oe sae a Bg hundred plank were on the deck, sume forward and scme 
' hose among us who are straining every nerve to effect the Abolition || to Liverpool for two hundred, bed ly the possibility of ac- || itti i j 
wuld but of Slavery. She sees or heeds no obstacles—she regards no opposing | cident or obstruction. The mere electric decomposition of a plate of : aft, the passengers sitting on them during the day, and jump- 
cousiderations—he looks only to the undoubted fact that the first |, zine in any acid solution generates the power, and the machinery re- || '"6 OY°F them to escape, yet not one in five had sufficient 
— principle and first acts of our national existence assert the absolute i quired to apply and regulate it is framed in the simplest accordance || Presence of mind to take a plank with him, though every 
. , equality of all mankind: she sces that this principle ts violated in | ¥ith the dietates of mechanical science. There has becn no disco- || plank would have saved one or more lives. The captain was 
: ~ “7 se — oe on — us, and me flies to its support, wa had eee to this since that rs a tiie || the last who left the boat, taking a plank or two with him, 
ook« dthe support of t who maintain it, with instinctive and zeal- e understand that the proprietors would like to dispose of a few | ; i imself, his wi 
ince had ous determination, Those who stand opposed to her on this head | shares in their iaveution (which is patented in Europe as well as here) i —" poe he _eustained himse if, his wife, and afterwards a 
ee will not dream of being offensted—they wil! only decm her but half | fur the purpose of facilitating and expediting the construction uf ma- | Mr. Smith with his wife and child. They finally swam for 
Ministry acquainted with the subject. We have heard it rumored, indeed, | chinery calculated to bring it into immediate use upoe our rivers, ij and reached the shore, but found it overflowed, and had to 
A that her book will be proscribed at the South, but we really trust the || railroads, &c, Any gentleman having a few hundreds or thousands | stand up to their necks in water for two hours, greatly endan- 
te South Sa guilty of no such stupicity. That would be to give the . — no pean not preposterous in these times) will I gered by the water from the steamboats which passed, and 
gislative rnemies of he ‘ ‘resent Us . ’ : : . ; 
tne RBs fer nations ample rom epee i uae do lt clan cama te nk at Mew iy 82s | were fal picked wp bya tatboat. He thinks the epi 
s de Ol o be © * on. ry e . r : : 
dl bw the The active opponents of Abolition in the free States come in for a interested and gratified if not assured and profited by the investiga- » aad see —" undeserving of the blame which bas been 
; large share of the lady's animadversion. Those among them who || Hon. icaped upen nim. 
sto fn nih : setitenbnanins ‘ tebe 4 
have suffered their hostility to betray them into acts of violence are i ai a aN a eee __ || Capt. Castleman is not at all successful in explaining the 
» the old scourged most unmereifully. The ‘ gentlemen of property and stand- City Nerwe.—Robdberics, burglaries, theft and kindred ini- \ origin of the fire. He gives us the following hint at it, how- 
ing’ who mobbed Garrison and the female sbolitioniats at Boston twe || {tities flourish abundantly among us. There are vastly too i overt 
. Years since are lashed with uneparing severity and burning indigna- || many among us with nothing to do, and precious litle to eat, || : Sow 8 
}) North- tion, The vari sestdinn of Lane shout denl 7 . “ As to the report of my officers and crew being in a state 
America, with qughts peude dad als al is pat erry which a jot ons aaneiy he expected to regard scrupulously and unani- |! of intoxication, the Larrel of whiskey with the head knocked 
. Many theress has drawn fre , ; | mously the Ten Commandments. Immigrants are still com- || out, or set out for the men to have access to, is all in the ima- 
‘ ae m them derive force from their undeniable | | : a aa a : . fi hict 
am ow verity, A reverent obedience to tho laws as such, even when in op- | "5 but not so plentifully as last week, The city is quite ray Rruvipenee to tho only anager ah bel I 
— position to the dietates of their individual passions or opinions, is a | healthy; some small pox has been introduced by the foreign eet ck —e erases de ademaces on bas Gill won Serv 
i yi e : : , . a “ss | e cle ’ ws, e 3 ) 
grity and an we me 42 apts WS es aap om se ra peo- || immigrants arriving here; but our country friends need be |) 1o drive any man of the crew off the boat, either in er out of 
iriotiem ; cc aadua eee pideee vais te tes oN ~r ne P® | under no apprehensions from it—they would be in no degree || port, if be was the least drunk, as was the case the first trip, 
fre. Har- nated loyalt : ’ aa fal || exposed to it in visiting vur city. when we first made up our crew. Some of that crew got 
ro Ci We sh ~ i i} —_—__—_—— drunk, were discharged and replaced by sober men until we 
te a sh duction wa — ep on ten aaah pole — de- | Zhe Coming Harvest.—We read the encouraging accounts || had a good crew ; and I feel positive that we bave not had a 
a c ° . - * - . - . a mon before 
— dol ed; bat the taal ous sanaet phen while ‘ee vtulerv eaiens | of the promise of the Geli WliD peat us Com of are eye —" lent, I ha an n* aacdeknae — of 
’ - : : ‘ : accident. 1ad no in part 
-ourt bas might be exhausted inacolumn. A great radical mistake is founded ] with gratitude, but credit them with fear and trembling. If the night. The firemen were singing and dancing about, as 
finement in the assumption of the identity of her own abstract thoory of de- |) it be true that our distant friends are blessed with more ge- |) they always do when on duty, but there were none of them 
mocracy with the reality which here assumes that title, Her cemo- || nial weather than is bestowed on our city, we shall dou the least intoxicated so far as I could see, and the watch that 
sident of cracy is hostile to all inequalities of political condition; she is told ’ duty at the ti (the first watch having retired) had 
ident ¢ ; rejoice; for really a short crop this season, when our com- || Were 08 au me, (t waren on 
med the and believes that our party contests are but varying phases of a per — ati" al zh the _o om an ah i anne not been out of their beds long enough to get drunk if they 
ail Rood petual struggle between aristocracy and democracy—the latter of | P ‘ = P ve as wart ” || had wanted to. We always gave our men, black and white, 
course in the aecendant—and sho fancies that this democracy either || ®d our credit abroad all but destroyed, would be the crown- || ag much liquor as they wanted, kept a barrel of whiskey 
tapped on the boiler deck for them, have always done 80, and 


already is or easily may be enlisted in an unsparing crusade against 


ing calamity—proving that starvation is far worse than bank- 
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generally let one of the watch that was on duty go to it and 
draw for his watch whenever they wanted it.” !!! 


That will do: we want no further development. 


Appalling Calamity at Bultimore.—The older among our 
readers will remember, and others may have read of, the dis- 
astrous inundation of 1817 at Baltimore, by which a great 
amount of property and several lives were destroyed. The 
remarkable position of that city, on a steep though irregular | 
declivity, with a stream descending through the centre from | 
the upper country and discharging into the Chesapeake, ren- 
ders it peculiarly exposed to calamities of this nature, which 
every precaution is found at times insufficient to avert. The | 
recent disaster is described at length in the Baltimore jour- | 





nals—among others, by the American, from which we extract 
the following: 

“ By far the most extensive and destructive calamity with 
which the city of Baltimore has ever been visited, was expe- | 
rienced on Wednesday night. The heavy showers of rain 
which descended en that night caused a sudden and extraor- H 
dinary rise of the waters of Jones’ Falls, tearing up the mill- 
dams and wooden bridges which cross the — parts of that 
stream, and bringing them down against the stone bridges | 
within the city limits. The arches of the latter being thus | 
obstructed, and rapidly choked up by the timber, p' , and | 
other wooden fragments swept away from above, the waters | 
rose with a fearful rapidity about one o'clock in the morning, | 
spreading over a large —_ of the lower parts of the city, | 
to a greater or less height, and Woing most extensive injury 
as well to those districts as to the improved property binding | 
on each side of the Falls. 

“ A calamity so sudden, so unlooked for, and so wide-spread 
in its effects, occurring too at the dead hour of the night, was 
not, we regret to say, confined to the loss of property only ;— 
a number of lives were also lost, including, among other cases, | 
a whole family of five persons—father, mother, and three 
children—who were awakened from their sleep to meet, at a 
moment’s warning, a simultaneous death. The precise num- 
ber of those who perished is not ascertained at the time we 
are writing, but we hope to be able to make, as nearly as 
may be, an accurate statement before this paper is closed. 

“ We devoted some hours yesterday to the heart-sickening | 
duty of examining this extended scene of devastation; but in | 
attempting a description of it, we are fully satisfied that no- | 
thing which we can say on the subject will furnish the reader | 
with an adequate idea of its character and magnitude. 

“‘ Those only who have gone over the ground as we have | 
done can duly estimate the nature of the calamity, which ina | 
few hours has visited with damage or ruin some hundreds ef | 
our fellow citizens. 

“The damage within the city, as we have already stated, 
was caused by the obstruction of the passages of the stone 
bridges, of which there are three, viz: at Gay street, Balti- 
more street, and Pratt street. That at Gay street has a sin- 
gle arch, that at Baltimore street has two arches, and that at 
Pratt street three arches. The lest named was the first to 
become obstructed by the descending timbers, and that at 
Baltimore street was soon after in the same condition. The 
bridge at Gay street apparently passed all the smaller frag- 
ments, until the new wooden bridze at Centre street was 
swept, bodily, from its abutments, and lodged against it. 
These obstructions forced the waters into new channels, and 
consequently rendered the destruction of property greater in 








the vicinity of those bridges.” |, guarantied by the treaty. Be advised, and turn a deaf ear | 


The entire loss of property is estimated at one million of | 


| as wellas Congress, have decreed that you should remove | 


, lina, of Tennessee, and of Alabama, have decreed it. Your 
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The Treatment of the Cherokees.—We entreat every in- 
dividual making pretensions to a conscience, to peruse the 
subjoined proclamation by a general officer of the U. S. 4 rmy, 
and then seriously ask himself if he believes there is a God 
in heaven who takes cognizance of National as well as indivi- 
vidual crime, oppression and perfidy. Here is a nation pub- 
licly ordered off its own rightful territory which it has pos- 
sessed from time immemorial, under cover of a treaty which 
it has never authorized, which has been agreed to only by a 
few bribed individuals notoriously not the Chiefs of the Cher- | 
okees, and which is wholly and indignantly disclaimed by | 
nine-tenths of that unfortunate and helpless people. The 
cool atrocity with which the very outrages to which they have 
been subjected, confessedly without pretext or excuse, is 
made the basis of still futher outrages, bas rarely been paral- 
leled. Why should a military force be there, unless to pro- 
tect the oppressed and robbed Indians? But the picture of 
our National policy here presented, cannot be contemplated 
without painful emotion. Here is the proclamation : 


Heap Quartens, Anmy Cuznoxes Nation. 
Naw Ecnorta, Ga. March 22d, 1387. 
Cherokees :—It is nearly a year since I first arrived in this | 
country. I then informed you of the objects of my coming 
among you. I told you that a treaty had been made with | 


See, 
the Commissioners, and with the Emigrating Agent, Gen 
Smith; receive the money due for your improvements one 
houses, your cornfields, and ferries and for property ‘which 
has been unjustly taken from you by the white men, and at 
a Seen Sn CO. GeUane. £0 SEENON, In the mean 
me, if you will a to me or my agents, I will cause 
tions, blankets and clothing to be fursished to the poor end 
destitute of your people. Joux E. Woor, 








INTERESTING FROM Txxas.—The New Orleans Papers have 
received advices from Houston to the 30th ult. The Texan 
Congress was still in session, discussing the propriety of in. 
corporating another large banking institution—the Arkansas 
and Red River Navigation Rail Road Banking Company, 
which would probably pass. We extract the items of the 
most interest. 

We are informed that the steamboat Constitution, from 
New Orleans, has arrived at Clapper’s Bar, with 150 pas- 
sengers. 

Appowntments by the President, by and with the edvice and consent of the 

General Memucan Hunt, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary to the United States. 

Gail Borden, Jr. Collector of the port of Galveston. 

George M. Collinsworth, do. of the port of Matagorda. 

John G. Love, do. on the Sabine River at Gaines’ Ferry. 





your people, and that your country was to be given upto the | 
United States by the 25th May, 1838, a (little more than a 
year from this time,) when you would all be compelled to re- || 
move to the West. I also told you, if you would submit to |) 
the terms of the treaty 1 would protect you in your persons || 
and property, at the same time I would furnish provisions || 
and clothing tv the poor and destitute of the Nation. You 
would not listen, but turned a deaf ear to myadvrice. You 
preferred the counsel of those who were opposed to the treaty. 
They told you, what was not true, that your people had made |) 
no treaty with the United States, and that you would be able | 
to retain your lands, and would not be obliged to remove to | 
the West, the place designated for your new homes. Be no |} 
longer deceived by such advice ! 

if listened to, may lead to your utter ruin. 


[tis not only untrue, but, | 
The President, | 


from this country. The people of Georgia, of North Caro- 
fate is decided; and if you do not voluntarily get ready and | 
go by the time fixed in the treaty, you will then be forced from 
this country by the soldiers of the United States. 

Under such circumstances what will be your condition? 
Deplorable in the extreme! Instead of the benefits now pre- 
sented to you by the treaty, of receiving pay for the improve- 
ments of your lands, your houses, your cornfields and your 
ferries, and for all the property unyustly taken from you by | 
the while people, and at the same time, blankets, clothing 
and provisions fur the poor, you will be driven from the coun- | 
try, and without a cent to support you on your arrival at your | 
new homes. You will in vain flee to your mountains for pro- | 
tection. Like the Crecks, you will be hunted up and drag- | 
ged from your lurking places and hurried to the West. I 
would ask, are you prepared for such scenes? [trust not. 
Yet such will be your fute if you persist in your present de- 
termination. 

Cherokees: I have not come among you to oppress you, 
but to protect you and tw sce that justice is done you, as 


| 
| 


| 


Jeremiah Brown, do. of the port of Velasco. 

R. E. Doom, do. at the mouth of the Sabine. 

Dr. Booker and Mr. Boling have just arrived in this city 
from Matamoros. They were captured on board the Julius 
Cwsar, by the Mexican fleet, and taken into Matamoros, 
from which place they made their escape on the 13th ult. 


| They state that the Hon. Mr. Wharton. who was on board 


the Independence when she was captured, still remains with 
the prisoners, obout one hundred in number, in Matamoros. 
The Hon. J. W. Bunton and his family are also prisoners. 
The cay tive females are boarding with an English lady in the 
city, and are well treated; the males are treated rather 
roughly. 

On the 2d of April the French frigate Dido, manned by 513 
men, arrived at Vera Cruz, bearing the Count of Bretagne, 
Rear Admiral of the West India squadron, who intended 
leaving next morning for Mexico. The Labadine was also 
at Vera Cruz. The General Teran, which the Natchez forced 
ashore, threw all her guns and ammunition overboard, and 
walked over the bar. She is now in the harbor of Matamo- 
ros, disarmed. 

The Indians came recently within a short distance of Mat- 
amoros, and killed 31 of a company of 40 soldiers. Mr. 
Boling thinks that 1,000 of our soldiers could tnke the city. 
There were 1,500 soldiers nnder the command of Filisola 
when they left. President Bustamente declares that he will 
prosecute the war against us to the utmostextremity. Offen- 
sive war then is the policy for Texas. Let our rifles bring 

nace. 

The sloop of war Boston was off Matamoros on the 12th 
inst. The commander had demanded the release of the cap- 
tured vessels belonging to citizens of the United States, and 
threatened to make reprisals if the demand was refused. 

Gen. Felix Houston arrived in this city from the United 
States on Saturday last. 

The bill providing for the protection of the Indian frontis r 





to those who would induce you to believe that no treaty has 
| been made with you, and that you will not be obliged to leave 


dollars; while twenty-four human beings are known to have || YUF country. They cannot be friends, but the worst of enc- 


| mies. 


perished. The track of the devastating element is fearfully || denves 
marked through the heart of the city. Probably ten millions | made with you, and must be executed agrecably to its terms. i 
of property were submerged or greatly endangered. The | The President never changes. 
number of hair-breadih ‘ scapes’ is very large. One mansus- | 


tained his sister by the hair of her head till they had fluated 
some distance; they then clung to the branches of a tree till 
morning. One boy was saved by a young mechanic named | 
Lewis Spiese, by plunging into the raging whirl of water and 
timber at the imminent hazard of his life. Most of the peo- | 
ple were in bed when the water entered their houses, and | 
barely escaped with theirlives. Several horses were drowned. | 


Heart-rending Accident.—We learn that a young Indy, by | 
the name of Miss Morton, was killed by the upsetting of a. 
stage coach, on the Springfield and Albany route, yesterday | 
morning, near Westfield. There were nine passengers in the 
stage, including the young lady. The driver, in turning out 
of the road to avoid a bad place in it, upset, and Miss Morton 
putting her head out of the window, got it caught between 
the frame of the coach and the ground, thereby being literally 
crushed to pieces almost instantly. The other passengers 
were not injured. Miss Morton was represented as being a 
very amiable, intelligent young lady, frum Worcester or 
Springfield, and wus on her way to visit friends at the West. 


Their advice, if followed, will lead to your certain | 
tion. The President has said that a treaty has been 


‘Therefore, take my advice: it is the advice of a friend who 
would tell you the truth, and who feels deeply interested in 
your welfare, and who will do every thing in hie power to re-| 
lieve, protect, and secure to you the benefits of the treaty. And | 
why not abandon a country no longer yours? Do you not see | 
the white people daily coming into it, driving you from your 
houses, your coraticlds, and your ferries? Hitherto I have 
been able, in some degree, to protect you from their intru- 
sions; in a short time it will no longer be in my power. If, 
however, I could protect you, you could not live with them— 
Your habits. your manners, and your customs, are unlike 
and unsuited to theirs. Tlicy have no feelings, no sympa- 
thies in common with yourselves. Leave then this country, 
which, after the 25th May, 1838, can afford you no protec- 
tion, and remove to the country designated for your new 
homes, which is secured to you and your children for ever; 
and where you may live under your own laws, and the customs 
of your fathers, without intrusion or molestation from the 
white man. It is a country much better than the one you 
now occupy ; where you cun grow more corn, and where game 
is more abundant. Think seriously of what I say to you! 
Remember that you have but one summer more to plant corn 
in this country. Make the best use of this time, and dispose 





passed the House of Representatives on the morning of the 

; 23d inst. and immediately received the signature of the 
President. 

We look now to the officers whose duty it will be to carry 

j the law into effect, to act with the decision, promptness and 

| energy requisite to insure complete success. 


‘ 
i= — — $$ = a —— —_ 


Spencer, No. 3 Wall-street, has recently opened an establishment for 


|} the sale of Hats, as will be seen by reference to our advertising col- 


wumas. Ho claims that the articles manufactured by him are equel in 
beauty of finish to any made in tho city, while they are more durable 


|| in their texture and will preserve their gloss longer. The proof of aa 


article of this kind is in the wear of it; and we can say nothing there- 
fore of the validity of the plea set forth by Mr. 8. further than that we 
have rarely seen a more beautiful article of its kind than the spec 
men shown us. ~ 

Phrenology.—Dr. Castle of Murray -street on Thursday evening de- 
livered a private lecture at the Collegiate Rooms in Houston, upo* 
the subject of Phrenology. The audience was, for the season, lart*, 
and the attention paid to the lecturer evidenced that they were gral" 
fied by his mode of treating a question which certainly gains may 
advocates, if we may judge from the number of its professors 204 
their activity in creating crusades against unbelief. 

The Doctor is a warm defender of Phrenological doctrines, #4 
proposes shortly giving a scries of lectures, and courts debate ¥i 
a view to make converts. If he can distract the mind from busines 
cares and cause us to forget the severity of the times, we will _ 
among his hearers, 














[ Massachusetts Eagle. 


of your property to the best advantage. Go and settle with 
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SAaccied, 

Ou Saturday last, by Rev. Dr. Lyell, Capt. James Alex. Britton 
Miss Margaret Eager, 

Same day, by Rev. Mr. Covill, Mr. James W. Auten to Miss Marga- 
ret L. Van Schaick, 

On Sunday, by Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Jabez C. Lord to Miss Harriet 

leman. 

“On Tueeday, by Rev. J. F. Schrooder, Mr. Isaac R. Van Amburgh 
o Miss Mary Ann 
aime day, by His Honor the Mayor, Mr. Ira Todd to Miss Sarah 
Jane Hennen. 

‘oon day, by Rev. Dr. Berrian, Mr. John A. Taylor of Middletown, 
N. J. to Mies Lavinia Ann Van Winkle of this city. 

On Wedaesday, by the same, Mr. Joha K. Miller to Mias Henrietta 
Sergeant. 

‘Same day, by Rev. Plavill 8. Mines, Mr. John A.C. Gray to Miss 
Susan Maria Zabriskie. 





On Sunday last, Mrs, Mary C. wife of Charles R. Davison, aged 30 
Also, Mr. 4 Loines. 58. 

Also, Edward, son of Benjamin 8. Collins, 16. 

On Monday, Mr. Evert Wessels, 32. 

Also, Mr. Montford Pierce. 

Also, Mr. Bronson Vandyne, 42. 

On Tuesday, Mr. William Dwellpeat. 

Also, Mrs. Sophia Groser, 58. 

Also, Laura, wife of Obed Gridley, Esq. 28. 

Also, Mr. McDowal Pate, native of Paisley, Scotland, 50. 
Also, Mr. William J. Lyon, 27. 


Also, Nathaniel 8. son of William Allison, 21. 

On Wednesday, Aun Eliza K. daughter of Joseph B. Willis. 

Also, Mr. John Innes, 66, 

At Srcngaasy L.L oa the 7th inst. Mrs. Lydia, wife of Anson Green 
of this erty, 

At Philadephia, on the 17th, Samue! Wileox, Esq. Cashier of the 
Mechanics’ Bank, 87. 






NOTICE. 


‘MALL BILLS will be exchanged for Safety Fund notes at ol 
Foreign and Domestic Exchange office, No. 3 Nassau-street. 
June 2, 1837. 1 Bt. 


IT HE Bills or Drafts of the NEW-YORK FOREIGN AND DO- 
MESTIC EXCHANGE COMPANY on the Commercial Bank 
of Kingston, Upper Canada, are bought at No. 3 Naxsau-street, at 2 
per cent. discount. New-York, June 24, 1837. 170f&q:3t. 
1 /The said bills will be received at par by the publishers of The 
New-Yorker from their Agents and patrons. Our Western friends 
will piease observe this. 














wien REGISTER FOR 1837.—G. & C. Carvill & Co. | 
No. 108 Broadway, have this Guy plicit The New-York An- | 
nus! Register for the year 1237—By Edwin Williams. Containing | 
Almanac, (hro ¥, Statistics of the State,Congressional Districts, | 
Counties, Towns, Villages, Post-Offices avd Post Masters, Maile, 
Stage Routes and Distances, Newspapers, Canals and Tolls, Kail- 
roads, Valuation of Property, Taxes, Auctions, Banks, Insurance | 
Companies, Colleges, Seminaries, Literary and other Institutions, 
Packets and Transportation Liaes, New-York City Statistics, Finan- 
ces, Manufactures, Legislature, Judiciary, Times of holding Courts, 
Surrogates, Commissioners, Attorneys and Counsellors, Military Es- 
tablishment, Clergy, &e. To which is added a National Register, 
containing the Officers and Salaries of the Government Departments, 
Members of Congress, Army, Navy, Ministers and Consuls, Post Of- 
fice, Finances, Tariff of Duties, Deposite Banks, &c. &c. 
Also an Appendix, giving th» Act for the Suspension of Specie 





NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT---Saturday, June 20, 1837. 














Payments, and the preseat condition and circulation of the Safety 

Food and other Banks. June 10. | 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES. } 

HE introductory course will embrace a systematic view of the | 

organization, aatural affinities and geographical distribution of | 
the Vegetable Kingdom. 

Antanal or Comparative Physiology will be explained by appropri- | 
ate diagrama, 1 

Human Physiology will be Mastrated by analogical references, | 
and by par casts, models, and anatomical preparations. } 

Lectures Tuesday and Friday evenings, commencing 30th instant, 
“oclock, by Davin P. Howto. 

, To Gentlemen and Ladies, every facility for taking notes will be | 
urnished, 

The Course will consist of Twent 
Course, Tickets may be obtained of 
Natural History, 563 
der Peale’s Museum, 5 } 

N. B.—Tickets for the remainder of the firet course will eutitie the | 
purchaser to attend Mr.Holton's second course, to commence Sept. 4. | 


I XAMINATION OF PHRENOLOGY.— A science which, though | 
4 of recent date, has spread with great rapidity, and is at this time | 
eXciting a geueral aud strong interest in the scientific circles of Eu- | 
rope and this courtry.’ 

This volume is illustrated with eight plates, and the design of the 
suther is to show that there is mot any true foundation for this belief 
—y Thomas Sewall, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
Columbian College, D.C. Published and for sale to the trade by 


Lectures. Terms, $5 for the | 
T. W. Slater at the Lyceum of | 
way, and at C. 8. Francis's Bochsiere, un- | 

ay U7 








Juae 17. 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st! 


jorrn P. SPENCER, baving completed the arrangements so 
long in progress, as preliminary to the ing of his Hat Wane- 
HOUSF, announces to the citizens of New-York and its vicinity that 
he is now prepared to offer for their examination Superb Nutria and 
Plain Castor of a most superior character—articles of equal value, | 
though differing essentially both in their material and manufacturo— | 
the former noted for rare richness and beauty, the latter for boing | 
the perfection of neatness, and both capacitated to endure lengthened | 
service, and that without increaseof weight. To these will be added | 
within a few days a choice article of Short Nap Silk Hats, 

The scale of prices which must be inv 'y adhered to is as fol- | 
lows: Choice Nutria Nap upon fine fur bodios,. ... +++. +.§5,00 

Plain Castors,. ...00.e0++ 5,00 
Short Nap Silk,.....-seeeseeees 00000e: cegpececcseccced 

The Propr has added to his stock for the convenience of cus- 
tomers, (and upon which but a moderate advance will be eharged,) a 
choice and carefully selected stock of Umbrellas, Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves, Canes, Toilet Brushes. ete. The Sele Room, located at the 
corner of Wall and New streets, is filled up With a high dogree of 
heatness and beauty fully in keeping with the Hats there offered, and 
for the convenience of angers will be d at an early hour in 
the morning and continue open until 9 P.M.during the travelling sea- 
son, May 20f SPENCER, 3 W 
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ARTICLES. DLS. CTS. DLS. ARTICLES. DLS. CTS. DLS.CTS. ARTICLES. DLS. CTS DLS. CTs. 
ASHES, ||pLour, PROVISIONS, 

Pot, first sort....47 100 B..... 00.@.4 5O.|| Sour. .eeeeeceeeeee+-d0.++--6 50.@.. ...|| Beef..Mess.......9 bri....13 00.@14 00. 
Poarlen. oes cccecesecehOee+-6 00.@.6 25.|| ByO.. ..-0e-eeeeees-d0...+.6 25.0.6 WO. Do..Prime.....+.-.do.....8 ...@.8 2. 
BARILLA, Indian Moal..........do.....4 25.@.4 3%) Do..Cargo.........d0..... 6 00.@.. ...+ 
Tcneriffe. ....+....9 ton...37 00.@40 00. Do....do.......% hhd....21 ...@22 50.|| Pork.Mess..........do....18 50.@19 00. 
BEESW AX, FRUIT, Do..Prime.........do....13 00.@14 00. 
White. 2.6600 cceee PH B..... 38.@.. 40. i --¥ csk.....3 30.@.. ..- Do -Cargo... seers do....s. cooBece cco 
Y srevcesceseese Greece B3.@.. DB. Do.....bi --® box.....1 20.@.1 #0. .8.@.. Ll. 
» mane oe spnediivocest =e. > . 2.2@.. &. 

Bristol, oeeeee WM BTOS.... -@. . -+++-Muscatel....do..... -@. " - 13@.. 16. 

illirtrereccanccseaee 00.@.8 .|| Do.....Smyrna...y B...... -4.@.. .5. : 4 A ii 

Do Sultana do. - -5.@.. .Ob *- co coc@ee cco 
Pilot. " - -. -+-@.3D. -do...+.. .9.@.. 12. 
eeeescee ee coe Dee coe oeeeehOsseees 10.0... 1 

ISTLES, occee Bb. - 5.@.. .8. * 

Russia, first sort......do..... 90.@.. 9.|| Almonds, Bordeaux..do...... 11.@.. ... cccceecccesEOccccee 05-@.. 9 
Do....common. .....do..... 3.@.. 33. Do. .....Marseilles..do...+++ «9-@.. Ug|| Sicily. ...eeeeececee-dOcceeee 5F@.. « 
METICAD.. «+0000 000+ -d0.-+-- B.@.. 65. Do. .... -Ivieas..+..d0...+. « B.D... ooe|] Trieste....ccseccceesOrcccee 04.Oe0 « 

CANDLES, Currants... ....4+++++-d0..+-.. -8.@.. 10. sr erecessere GOs ccces coe Dee ove 

Tallow, mould. .......d0..... 14.@.. -.. + peleetteien seamanaad -3.@.. -4.|\RICE, 

Do... .dipped.. ..-++.@o..... 12.@.. ... GRAIN, Southern...... P 100 B..... 3 12.@.3 0. 

Sperm. .... 0. -000e+--d0..--. IBE@.. 334|| Wheat N........W bush...... .-. Dos ost \SALT, 

Bs cccccsseceeeees sAOreees 45.@.. o.- Do. . Western. ....+.d0..++.6 «++ @.n ose Turks Island....% bush...... 31.@.. 32. 
COAL, Do..Virginia.......d0...... «++ @.. no. Isle of Man. ......... GO. veces 20e@Dee ose 
Liverpool. ......@ chal.....8 00.2.9... Do. .North-Carolina.do...... eBue coe Bt. Ubes. 600000 eee ev eeee. 33.@.. %. 
Bidmey Ac... 2.0000 ++dOreeses 12-@.. «ne Do. .Maryland. .....do...... «++ @ie cect] Cadis.. cocccccccers-GOrsecee 38... 33. 
sevcceseeesedO..---6 0.@.8 00./| Rye..Southern......do...... wee Dew coe|] CUrmcoe.. socces cece Oversees 33.@.. 35. 

Lehigh.. .........¥ ton.....8 W.@.. ... Do. .N vocecdO..+... «--@-1...|| Lisbom........ «seve O..++- 32.@.. 36. 

Lackawanna.........do.....¥ 3.@.. ... Oats. .Southern.......d0...... 45.@.. 38. ground. ...do...+.. 33.@.. ... 

Schuylkill..........-do....10.00.@.. 00. Do..Northern. .....do...... 3.@.. W. Do. .fine.. .do..Y sack..... 1 20.@.1 40, 

Coco. Barley.. ..+00+++00+.-d0.00+. -«-@.1 UW} SALTPETRE, 

Caraccas.......-+-8 B...... 15.@.. 16.|| Corn..Southern. .....do...... 90.@.. 98.|| Refined..... crccee Be ccoee .8.@.. . 

Trinidad. .......----€0...... -9.@.. .% Do.. Yellow N......do..... 1 ...@.1 06.|| Crude, BE. L......0+- dO... -@.. ‘a 

West-India, common.do...... .64@.. . Do.. White, L.L....do...... 95.@.1 06. . 

Pare....cc00sco00++-:0..0.-. -1-@.- .74]] White beans...... tce....33 ...@194 ...|| N. York, brown......d0...... .5.@.. .6. 

| _ St. Domingo.......-- do...... -6)@.. .64||) Peas, white dry. .....do...-+- «.+-@.8 ...|| Castile. .o+.00s0000+-d0-----. 12.@.. 14, 
COFFEE, HIDES, SPICES, 

Mocha... Rio Grande.......% B 13.@.. 14.|| Cassia, in mats. 

Cuba. ..... ° -9.@.. 104) Ginger, race......++.- 

St. Domingo. ° oa 144) Do..ground.. 

Java...... West-la . - 10.@.. 10j)) Cloves..... 

Jamaica Slaughter............ do...++- -5.@.. «..|| Nutmegs.. oe 

Porto Rico.......---.d0 Do. ..+. light.. .66+ 0.20... -6.@.. «0. || Pepper......+-+++++. ° 

azil..20..+-+- 8. A. Horse. ......Y pc..... 190.@.. ... | Pimento, Jam........d0...... ° 
L ira... HORNS, PIRITS, 
Briage ......-. seeeeedo Ox & Cow.....-.B 100..... 3 00,215 00.|| Brandy, Otard....% gal.....1 37}@.1 65. 
COPPER, INDIGO, | Do. ...Rochelle.....do.....1 W.@.1 3. 

Bolt.....++ Ben ceecccess Py b..... 1 3.@.1 8. Do. ...Bordeaux....do.....1 2.@.1 35. 

Old. . 000 Manilla...... plodiBecscce 20.@.1 30.| Rum, Jam. Ist ..do.....1 12.@.1 50. 

Pig ...+- Crraceas.......0++0++ do..... 12.@.1 4.) Do. St.Croix, 3d.do.do...... ... @.1 @. 

Sheathing. .........-do.. Guatamala...... do..... 1 00.@.1 45.) N. E..... Ist.do.do...... 37.@.. 38. 

Braziers........ LEAD, Gin. .Schiedam......do.....1 00.@.1 05. 

IN, Pig. cocccccccccceeG Becceee HO. Do. .Hour-Giass....do..... 1 05.@.1 10. 
New-Orleans Bar.. edoccccesccd@cceces BeDee coe || Do..Mad. Swan.....do.....1 08.@.1 10. 
Upland... BOE cocccctboccced do... <0. -84@.. ...|| _Do..Country....... BPscosce 40.@.. 52. 

JOTI. oes eee eee --do ONE . cocccccccccccces do...... -6.@.. .6j!| Whiskey..Rye......do...... 28.@.. 30. 
Tennessee. ..000++++-€0...--5 «++ D.e ood LEATHER, || Cider Brandy........d0...... 42.@.. 45. 
Alabama... ....+.+++.. Divecces S}@.. 124}| Sole....oak......... do. ...-- 20.@.. 27.|'STEEL, 
COTTON BAGGING, | Do....-hemlock.. ...do.....+ 21.@.. 22.|| German Hal....... P D...... 10)@.. | 
@.. B.| Do... .. od....do...... 10.@.. 16.|| Trieste, in boxes..... do...... .8.@.. « 
.@.. 19.||/ LUMBER, || American...........- do...... .5§@...6. 
-@.. 24.|| Boards.N. R.....% Mft....35 00.@40 00.|| English cast...... ocdeRbcenee 16)@.. 185 
-East..Pine...... do....20 00.@25 00 -blistered..... do...... 12.@.. 13. 
-@16 50.) Do. Albany do. a4 4 coves 16.0.. 
5.@15 00.'| Plank, Geo..do.. fht....30 @.. 
-@13 ...|| Scantling....do...... do.... -@.. 
Do -@11 00.) Do....Geo. oak.....do....30 oe 

Holland, A A.. .@2%6 00.) Timber, Oak... .} #q. ft... 

Ravens. ..-20-see0 -@.9 00. Do....Yellow pine. .do.. 

American, al! Flax, \ Shingles, Cyp...@ Mft.... 

Joy's No. la%.....+.do....11 00.@14 50.|| Staves, W. O...pipe..M.... 
Paterson, la8....... do....10 0.@12 0. Do. .....do....hhd.do.... 

Do. cottoh, Paterson, || Do......do....brl..do....38 

No. lal0......+..% yrd...... 98.@.. 41.|| Do....R.O....hhd.do.... 

DYE-WOODs, Heading .W. O......- do.... 

Brazilletto. ......¥ ton....32 50.@.. 00. Hoops.....do......-. do.. 
Fustic..Cuba........do....24 00.@26 00. MOLASSES, 

Do.. ...Carthag..... do....17 00...19 00. | Mart. and Guad...? gal...... soo 

Do.....Maracaibo...do....15 00.@16 00. | English Islands...... do... sco ” o & 
Do.....Tampico. ...do...... 00.@20 00.|| Hav. and Matan...... GOsaccoe 2.@.. 28.4 Flax, rough..........do ++. 12 00.@12 735. 
Do.....Savanilla....do....17 00.@19 00.|| Trinidad, Cuba......do...... 28.@. 30. || Timothy...... ¥ 7 bush....19 50.216 50. 

Logwood.Cam'y..... do. ...28 00.@30 0.||  New-Orleans...... coche cocce 98.0.6 OS Russia. .....-+++++ P B...... 10}@.. 114 
Do. .....8t. Dom....do....23 00.@25 00.| NAVAL STORES, | TALLOW, 

Nicaragua. Bon. .....do....35 00.@37 00. | Tar. ....eeeeeeeee # bri..... 1 75.@.1 8% Foreign..........- DW Beccsce coc@ee cco 
Do. ....--Cora..... 0.20.37 00.940 00.)) Pitch... ...0.0-ceeees do..... 2 ...@.2 19 American....+++++++: do. ..... BBsBeo cco 
Do. ....+-Hache....do....43 00.@50 00.)) Rosin........++0+ 0088. cove 1 374@.1 3. TEAS, | 
Do.....+-Lima.....do....65 00.@67 0.) Turp. Wil'n..soft....do..... 275.@.. ...|| Imperial.......-..% B...... 55.@.1 10. 

FEATHERS, | Bev cocklc Set iccced do.....2 25.@.. ...|| Gunpowder.......... do...... 55.@.1 Ww, 

Live..Foreigs.....% ®...... 10.@.. %.|| _Do....Spirits....@ gal...... 39.@.. ... |] Bohea......20cccee-BOseeeee 13.@.. 2. 

Do... American,.....do...+++ 44.@.. 54. )OILS, || Hyson Skin.......+-+ dO. +++ 66 30.@.. 40. 

Ho || Florence.....30 flask bx..... 45.2.4 30. Hyson.. .....+ eatoced do. ..... 45.@.. 87} 

First sort... .1833..% ™.....9 50.@.. ... | French....12 bottle bsk..... 3 123@.3 75. Young Hyson........ do...... 40.@.. 875 

FISH } . & Souchong.......-++.+ do...+++ 24.@.. 40. 
POe8 ovis .@.3 374 || ‘* 9) TOBACCO, 

Do. ...scaled.....- --@.2 25.) . 7 | Richmond & Pet’... .do. 4.@.. .6. 

Do....pickled... eoees -@.6 00.) ° 22. | North-Carolina...... do...... -4.@.. 6. 

Salmon...do......+..d0,...17 00.@20 00.; 72.|| Kentucky......--..- . 2%. 
Do....smoked....¥ M....-. «.. ®.. 18.|| 32..| — ecccccessccecoes -6. 

Shad, M. No. 1..... PD Estccoce cocWMce ose | Sperm, Summer...... o esell UDA. . esse eeeeeeeees 

a <a oes @.. «|| Liver, Straits.....— bri....22 00.223 00.), St Domin snes 
Do... Bucks, M.. ..00-d0.seee+ 00+@.e + Bank.........do....18 00.@23 , |) Manuf'd, 

Mackerel. No. 1......do.....9 30.@.9 75.|| Do...Shore.........do....18 00.@23 00. || .* 

Do. .....No. 2......do.....8 0.@.8 75. (OSNABURGS, Dene lo. ° 
Do .....No. 3..s0-.d0.....4 125@.4 %.| First quality......Pyd...... .7}@.. .8.!| Ladies’ Twist........ 

Horrings. ....+..++++tl0.....2 ...@.3 50.|| MAHOGANY, , WHALEBONE, . 

Do..smoked....¥ box...... 50.@.. 90.|| St. Domingo....... P Recceee .7.@.. 40.) Slabs ...eeveeees P BD... 
FLOUR, || Honduras.....e00s0es do...... .4.@.. 15.| WOOL, P e 

New-York sup....@ bri.....8 50.@.9 00. |PAINTS, Am. Sax. or eh . + 196@+s 

Troy. .eseessececeeesfOveee8 ...@.9 50.|| Red Lead, A.....P ewt.....9 00.2.9 50. Do-full blood wow “enaeeg + 

Weatern. oc... .++0080. 005-9 624@." 87)|| White Lead.dry..... do..... » 2ees sap po--6 cant. ane -@. 

Philadelphia. ....-..dO...006 «++ @.9...|) Do.Eng.gr'd oil....do....14 00.@15 00.) — Ne i'd 5.2. 

Balt... Howard-st....d0...... s+. @10 ....| Do.Am..do........ do, ...10 00.@12 00.)  epeetr” Oe ae 2. & 
Do... .City Mills.....do.....9 00.@.9 50.|| Varnish, bt. bik... gal...... 22.@..° 7} Do. cocced « a o. 2. ete oi = 

d City. ...+-do..0-.9 ...@.9 5). Litharge, fine....% cwt.....9 00.@.9 50 if For = oven eccces ‘to, peeves 90:@.1 50. 
. seeee Country ..do..... 01.@.9 00.) PLASTER OF PARIS, H “eee wees “an te * saa. AB, 

Alexandria....0..+-.d0..4+.9 6..@.. seo] Piest quality.....¥ ton.....2 7-@.. .+./) Do..Smyrma.No. b..do++eree SER 1 

Georgetown -do....10 ...@.. «.+|/PORTER AND CIDER, Dw ee ae” Poy 

Petersburg. Mans sill couteana Porter, Lon......P doz..--- 250.@.2 73.)) Do. ...do..Tanners.do,...,. 10.@.. 3. 

Fredericksbu hd coeds ann Gent ahe Do. .Amer....-+++-. do... 1 75.@.2 00." Do..Mexican....... GOccecce 15.8.. 

Scratched and fi .do.....8 25.@.8 50.)| Cider, draft....... #® bei.....1 75.210 00. Do..Buones Ayres..do...... .8.@.. 10. 

Fine middlings.......do...... 02.@.. .../ Da... bot'd.box..dos.....2 00.@.2 20.' 
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2. 
He saw the rare times, when the Christmas chimes, 
Were a merry seund te benr 
And the me wide halt. nad the cottage small, 
New geld hath sway, we all obey, 

















